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ask  the  people  |  editor's  note 


As  an  artist,  what  would  be  your 
dream  project? 

Interviews  and  photos  by  Laurie  Lazer 


Liz  Siggins 
visual  artist/ teacher 
'Td  do  a  collaboration 
based  on  Tenderloin 
children's  ideas  and 
involving  the  children 
in  the  creation.  It 
would  have  to  be 
placed  ou  tside  so  they 
would  be  reminded  of 
their  work." 

Nancy  Ong 
visual  artist 
"I  would  not  think  of 
working.  I  would 
draw  all  the  time,  with 
a  pencil.  And  1  would 
work  with  clay  just 
because  I  have  never 
had  a  chance  to  work 
with  clay  t>efore." 

Ra  Rouen 
painter 

"I  would  draw  all  the 
time.  I've  been  draw- 
ing since  1  was  1 1  years 
old.  I  want  lo  show 
people  what  Cambo- 
dia was  like  beforeand 
during  the  war.  I  will 
be  ah  artist  forever." 

Zack  Thompson 
choreographer 
"I'd  work  with  danc- 
ers and  children  and 
leach  them  to  be  per- 
formers, geared  to- 
wards stage,  TV,  and 
film — not  just  a  local 
dance  studio  thatdoes 
a  recital  once  a  year." 

Chuck  Hazlett 
musician 

"All  1  want  to  do  is 
play  with  a  band  in  a 
club  the  rest  of  my  life. 
I  don't  care  where  it 
would  be,  but  in  the 
TL  would  be  all  right." 


Tony  Cockrell 
painter 

"I  would  have  a  very 
large  studio  to  make 
very  large  paintings. 
I'd  work  with  the 
public  schools.  Crea- 
tivity and  imagination 
are  valid  in  learning." 

Zhang  Yong  Xu 
painter 

"I  would  design  pic- 
tures collaboratively. 
If  I  had  a  chance,  1 
would  do  very  big 
work.  They  would  be 
likelife,  but  different." 


Moon 

street  jeweler 

"I'd  open  up  a  work- 
shop in  the  TL  and 
expand  to  clothing.  I'd 
hire  homeless  people, 
prostitutes.  I'd  de- 
velop a  neighborhood 
artists  cooperative." 

Lee  Rubles 
painter 

"I'd  sculpt  and  paint. 
I  use  colors  to  express 
fcelingsof  love  and  an- 
ger. My  dreams  are  al- 
ways my  dreams 
when  1  painteveryday. 
They  are  a  1  ways  there, 
anyway,  the  dreams." 


This  special  four-color  edition — a  first 
for  The  Tenderloin  TiWs— salutes  the  blos- 
soming arts  movement  in  the  Tenderloin, 
which  has  long  been  a  haven  for  writers, 
dancers,  musicians,  and  painters  since  the 
days  when  the  neighborhood  was  known  as 
St.  Ann's  Valley. 

Ringed  by  the  theater  and  gallery  dis- 
tricts, the  Tenderloin  today  is  experiencing 
an  arts  renaissance  of  sorts — with  the  birth 
of  community-based  theaters,  poetry  work- 
shops, painting  studios,  and  Southeast  Asian 
dance  troupes.  This  issue  highlights  the 
Tenderloin's  rich  artistic  culture  and  pro- 
files the  many  talented  people  who  live 
here. 


letters 


More  on  the  Homeless  Times 

Editors; 

Myrnalene  Nabih's  assumption  that 
human  life  would  die  out  in  a  country  or  on 
an  island  inhabited  exclusively  by  homo- 
sexuals is  wrong.  The  truth  is  that  homo- 
sexuals are  as  interested  in  preserving  the 
species  as  heterosexuals  are,  and  put  their 
money  where  their  mouth  is  by  engaging  in 
naturally  contraceptive  sexual  behavior, 
thus  slowing  down  population  growth.  Yet 
if  the  need  arose,  they  would  and  could 
convert  to  reproductive  heterosexual  be- 
havior in  whatever  number  was  necessary 
to  help  assure  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

Lesbians  and  gay  men  do  not  choose  to 
be  homosexual.  They  are  urged  to  behave 
homosexually  by  nature  for  the  express 
purpose  of  limiting  population  growth,  If 
overpopulation  did  not  exist,  homosexual- 
ity would  not  exist. 

Overpopulation  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem facing  our  species.  It  undermines  the 
stabiHtyof  the  family,  causes  economic  and 
social  deprivation,  and  encourages  political 
oppressiveness.  By  doing  what  comes  natu- 
rally to  them,  homosexuals  are  helping  to 
solve  those  problems.  A  more  fitting  ques- 
tion to  ask  about  homosexuality  is  how 
many  more  poor  and  homeless  persons 
would  there  be  if  lesbians  and  gay  men  were 
forced  to  behave  heterosexually? 

-jack  Andrews 

MudsHnging  and  Sour  Grapes 

Editors: 

Julie  Scheff's  article  "Critics  Charge  TL 
Refugee  Agency  Was  Neglected  During 
Director's  Bid  for  Office"  was  mudslinging, 
sour  grapes,  and  unworthy  of  being  printed 
in  The  Tenderloin  Times,  at  least  not  three  full 
columns  with  photo.  The  article  is  full  of 
unsubstantiated  accusations  and  opinions, 
written  in  a  manner  that  suggests  that  Ms. 
Scheff  has  taken  the  side  of  Vuong' s  critics. 

Spielbauer  and  Dang  state  that  several 
proposals  and  grants  were  submitted  lateor 
not  at  all,  but  they  offer  only  one  example. 
They  not  only  failed  to  provide  substantial 
evidence  of  their  accusations,  they  failed  to 
showthatthelatesubmissionhadany  nega- 
tive consequences  for  the  center. 

Spielbauer  says  he  "saw  there  were  major 
changes  that  needed  to  be  made,"  without 
any  suggestion  as  to  what  those  changes 
needed  to  be,  or  what  he  had  done  to  bring 
about  these  changes  as  a  board  member. 
Did  he  present  this  concern  and  his  problem 
with  theimpact  of  Vuong's  candidacy  to  the 
board?  If  he  didn't  he  has  no  legitimate 
gripe.  If  he  did  and  didn't  get  the  response 
he  wanted,  hiscomplaint  should  bedirected 
toward  the  board.  How  can  he  expect  a 
person  on  80  percent  unpaid  leave  to  fully 
perform  his  duties?  Obviously,  this  is  an- 
other situation  where  he  didn't  agree  with 
the  board's  decision,  since  they  granted 
Vuong  the  leave.  I  can't  help  but  wonder  if 
Spielbauer  has  a  "Father  Knows  Best" 
complex — that  a  white  male  really  knows 
what  is  best  for  people  of  color  and  women , 

Du/s  statements  sound  like  sour  grapes 
to  me.  She  provides  no  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate her  accusations  of  unethical  actions 
and  conflict  of  interest.  1  know  that  Vuong 
instructed  his  campaign  workers  not  to  call 
him  at  CSEARR  for  any  matters  pertaining 
to  his  campaign,  and  that  he  refused  to 
borrow  even  a  chair  or  table  from  CSEARR. 

From  my  point  of  view,  it  made  good 
sense  for  Vuong  to  hire  his  campaign  man- 
ager, Claudia  Fenton,  as  a  fundraiser  for 
CSEARR.  Any  successful  CEO  will  tell  you 
that  hiring  someone  who  has  worked  effec- 
tively with  and  for  you  is  a  good  business 
practice. 

Duy  questions  Vuong's  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, but  she  doesn't  say  if  it  was  approved 
by  the  board;  I'm  confident  that  it  was.  She 
doesn't  state  what  CSEARRbusiness  Vuong 
was  to  do  in  Washington,  but  during  hard 


The  arts  edition  would  not  have  hap- 
pened without  the  support  of  the  following 
individuals  and  organizations:  The  Times' 
publisher,  Central  City  Hospitality  House — 
whose  community  arts  center  is  a  jewel  in  it- 
self— the  LEF  Foundation  and  the  United 
Tenderloin  Community  Fund,  which  pro- 
vided funding  for  the  issue;  Pre-Press,  which 
provided  color  photo  work  gratis;  and  the 
folks  at  Miller  Freeman  Publishing,  who 
helped  with  proofreading. 

Most  importantly,  we  thank  the  artists 
and  musicians  who  shared  their  stories  with 
us,  and  the  pairticipants  and  judges  in  the 
first  Tenderloin  Times  art  contest.  Fmally, 
thanks  are  due  to  Dave  and  Jane  of  Cactus 
Pete  Graphics,  who  have  shot  the  black  and 
white  halftones  for  the  paper  since  1986  and 
are  off  to  greener  pastures  in  Portland,  Ore. 


financial  times  it  makes  sense  to  go  to  the 
bank's  headquarters,  and  D.C.  is  the  center 
of  federal  funding. 

I  wonder  if  she  failed  to  give  this  infor- 
mation because  Vuong's  trip  had  benefited 
CSEARR,  thus  making  her  accusation  of 
unethical  use  of  funds  very  shaky  at  best.  If 
anyone  was  pressured  into  raising  funds  for 
Vuong,  let  them  come  forward  and  state 
their  case. 

It  is  appropriate  for  staff  and  community 
to  question  the  actions  of  the  leaders  of 
community-based  organizations,  and  for  the 
media  to  make  these  questions  public,  but  it 
is  also  their  responsibility  to  provide  evi- 
dence of  wrongdoing,  before  they  go  public. 
Because  it  lacks  any  substantial  evidence, 
SchefPs  article  is  no  better  than  those  that 
are  written  in  the  tabloids.  The  article  is  a 
disservice  to  all  communities;  it  undermines 
the  leadership  and  unity  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  Community. 

I  am  both  saddened  and  angry,  because 
it  seems  that  the  national  trend  of  attacking 
leaders  of  color  for  alleged  improprieties 
has  reached  The  Tenderloin  Times. 

-Roy  Harrison 

The  Editors  Reply 

It  is  newsworthy  when  the  director  of  a  $1.5 
million  community  organization  runs  for  politi- 
cal office  and  there  are  charges  that  the  campaign 
had  a  negative  impact  on  his  agency.  However, 
simply  because  ii>e  quote  someone  does  not  mean 
that  we  agree  with  his  or  her  point  of  mew.  For 
balance,  ux  gave  equal  time  to  supporters  and 
detractors  of  Vuong,  quoting  four  from  each 
side. 

Vile  devoted  a  page  to  this  coverage  because 
serious  charges  had  been  made  and  rumors  were 
beginning  to  circulate  in  the  Tenderloin  commu- 
nity, meriting  full  responses  from  Vuongas  zoell 
as  those  who  support  him. 

IRS  May  Owe  You 

Editors: 

As  usual,  your  latest  edition  IMay  1991 1 
was  excellent.  Unfortunately,  an  article 
entitled  "What  To  Do  If  You  Missed  the 
April  15  Tax  Deadline"  implied  that  people 
with  minimal  earned  income  (i.e.,  wages  or 
salary,  not  government  benefits)  have  no 
reason  to  file  a  tax  return.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
very  good  reason  for  such  people  to  file  a 
return.  A  little-known  program  called  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  entitles 
persons  with  one  or  more  dependent  chil- 
dren living  in  the  home  and  who  earn  less 
than  approximately  $20,0(X)  per  year  to  re- 
ceive money  back  from  the  IRS,  even  if  no 
taxes  were  due.  Since  someone  owing  no 
taxes  cannot  be  penalized  for  a  late  filing, 
people  who  think  they  might  qualify  for  the 
EITC  should  pick  up  tax  return  forms  at  the 
IRS.  Past  cralit  can  also  be  requested  by 
filing  forms  as  far  back  as  1987.  Those  cur- 
rently working  should  learn  from  their 
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employers  how  a  pro-rated  amount  of  this 
credit  can  be  addtxl  on  to  each  pay  check. 

A  brochure  is  available  from  the  IRS 
which  contains  minimal  information  about 
the  EITC  in  several  different  languages.  To 
receive  this  brochure,  contact  the  IRS  office 
nearest  you  or  call  thehelp  line  at  1-800-829- 
1040. 

-Stephen  Bingham 
Staff  Attorney 
Neighborhood  legal  Assistance  Foundation 


Please  Credit  Me 

Editors; 

Thank  you  for  quoting  me  and  using  the 
analysis  concerning  changes  theTenderloin 
has  undergone  over  lime  in  your  recent 
article.  However,  in  the  future  it  would  be 
appreciated  if  you  would  provide  credit  to 
the  individual  and  NOM  PC  forany  analysis 
you  use  that  we  may  generate.  Since  the 
Tenderloin  2000  project  is  funded  by  vari- 
ous foundation  grants,  it  is  important  to 
acknowledge  our  labor  time  invested  in  the 
demographic  research  and  analysis  of  the 
Tenderloin. 

Additionally,  the  analysis  I  gave  you  is 
the  result  of  my  efforts  as  part  of  a  research 
team  from  the  Urban  Studies  Senior  Semi- 
nar at  San  Francisco  State  University.  Hence, 
any  crediting  could  have  added  to  my  pro- 
fessional standing  and  would  have  been 
highly  welcomed. 

-Brian  C.  Slie 
Volunteer  Research  Assistant 
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Photo:  Phil  Head 

The  Tendertoin  Children's  Community  Center  ctosed  and  26  children  were  without  day  care 

Money  Squeeze  Closes  Eddy 
Street  Montessori  School 


by  Kristi  de  Lorimier 

Despite  a  last-minute  offer  of  two 
months'  free  rent  and  the  ef- 
forts of  its  director  to  find  more 
hiiKiing,  the  financially  troubled  Ten- 
derloin Children's  Commuruty  Center 
closed  its  doors  on  May  31,  after  six 
years  of  serving  the  needs  of  parents 
and  children  in  the  heart  of  the  Tender- 
loin. 

A  total  of  26  children,  ages  3  to  5, 
were  left  without  day  care  when  the 


center  at  302  Eddy  St.  closed,  but  Arm 
Cooper,  the  center's  director,  vowed 
that  the  center  would  reopen  in  Sep- 
tember at  the  start  of  the  new  school 
year. 

'Ifs  unfortunate  that  a  place  thafs 
providing  a  needed  service  in  the  conv 
munity  would  close,"  Cooper  said.  "We 
need  more  places  for  children,  not  less." 

The  center  has  provided  Tenderloin 
children  with  a  clean,  spacious,  and 
safe  place  to  learn  and  play  since  1985 
continued  on  page  4 


Symphony  and  Ballet  Favored 

Criticism  Leveled  at  City's 
Funding  of  the  Arts 


by  Dermis  Conkin 

Times  Special  Correspondent 

Multicultural  arts  programs — 
and  artists — in  neighbor- 
hoods like  the  Tenderloin  are 
not  getting  a  fair  shake  from  a  tax-based 
dty  program  that  funds  the  arts,  cribcs 
charge. 

The  program.  Grants  for  the  Arts 
(GFTA),  funded  by  the  Hotel  Tax  Fund 
and  administered  by  the  city's  chief 
administrative  officer,  was  formed  in 
1961. 

In  1990,  aln>osl  $8  million  was  raised 
through  the  hotel  tax  that  tourists  and 
visitors  paid  on  their  hotel  room  rental 
fees,  and  more  than  157  groups  or  arts 
activities  received  funding  through  the 
GFTA  program. 

Although  the  program  is  billed  as  a 
"lutional  model  of  arts  funding,"  GFTA 
has  been  under  fire  in  recent  years  for 
its  funding  patterns.  Critics  charge  that 
it  ignores  multicultural  and  commu- 
nity-based arts  programs — and  artist 
input — in  favor  of  brger  and  more  tra- 
ditional institutions  such  as  the  San 
Frandsco  Opera  and  the  San  Frandsoo 
Symphony. 

Tenderloin  writer  Bill  Stroud,  who 
serves  on  the  boards  of  the  National 
Alliance  for  Cultural  Democracy  and 
the  Tenderloin's  509  Cultural  Center, 
said  that  the  GFTA  program  shows 
"special  preference"  to  arts  groups  it 
has  already  funded. 

"If  you're  in  the  Tenderloin  and 
you're  a  small  arts  group,  or  an  individ- 
ual artist,  then  the  chances  of  you  get- 
ting any  money  are  slim,"  said  Stroud. 
"The  system  is  geared  toward  people 
who  are  repeat  fundees  or  larger  insti- 
tutions." 

These  concerns  and  the  controversy 
over  the  bankruptcy  and  subsequent 
cancellation  earlier  tfiis  year  of  Festival 
2000— a  $500,000  multidisdpline  dty- 
wide  arts  event  involving  scores  of 
performing,  visual,  and  literary  artists 
and  groups — recently  led  Supervisor 
Terrencc  Hallinan  to  form  a  Cultural 
Affairs  Task  Force.  Its  mandate  is  to 
explore  the  shortcomings  in  arts  fund- 
ing in  San  FrarKisco  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 


this  summer. 

'Tunding  for  the  arts  for  San  Fran- 
dsco hasn't  been  done  according  to  a 
plan,  it  just  sort  of  happened,"  said 
Marie  Acosta-Colon,  executive  director 
of  the  Mexican  Museum  at  Fort  Mason, 
and  one  of  the  23  Cultural  Affairs  Task 
Force  membos.  "The  strength  of  the  di- 
verse cultural  activities  has  never  been 
fully  recognized,  and  then  there's  only 
so  much  in  a  pot  to  go  around.  So  ifs 
important  for  the  dty  to  look  at  how  the 
dty  funds  the  arts,  such  as  who's  mak- 
ing the  decisions  and  whether  they  are 
equitable." 

Despite  the  criticism,  a  number  of 
Tenderloin  arts  organizations  do  bene- 
fit from  the  fund  and  several  leaders  of 
neighborhood  arts  programs  applaud 
the  work  of  GFTA. 

Last  fiscal  year,  among  the  Tender- 
loin/North of  Market  arts  organizations 
funded  by  GFTA  were  the  American 
Conservatory  Theater,  which  received 
$367,000;  George  Coates  Performance 
Works,  which  received  $48,400;  Cenbal 
City  Hospitality  House,  which  received 
$17,500;  and  EXITheatre,  which  received 
$l/)00.  In  addition,  the  People  and  Pla- 
zas program,  which  provides  outdoor 
music  at  Hallidie  Plaza  during  the 
summer,  received  $17,500. 

Both  the  Tenderloin  Reflection  and 
Education  Center  and  the  509  Cultural 
Center  have  submitted  grants  for  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year. 

SbY)ud  said  he  is  critical  not  only  of 
GFTA's  funding  patterns  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, but  of  how  GFTA  and  other 
munidpal  departments  fund  arts  or- 
ganizations citywide.  The  result,  he  said, 
is  generally  that  neighborhood  and 
multiethnic  arts  groups  are  short- 
changed. 

He  dted  a  report  that  Jeff  Jones,  a 
fundraiser  for  nonprofit  arts  organiza- 
tions, and  Russell  Cramer,  a  former 
public  relations  consultant  for  GFTA, 
issued  in  March  1989  called  "Institu- 
tionalized Discrimination  in  San 
Francisco's  Arts  Funding  Patterns."  The 
authors  compiled  the  report  independ- 
ent of  any  agency  and  sent  out  100 
copies  of  the  report  to  arts  organiza- 
tions and  government  entities. 

Jones  said  that  he  thinks  the  same 
continued  on  page  4 


Luxury  Housing,  Legal 
Clinics  Among  Possibilities 
For  Hastings'  TL  Properties 


by  Jeimifer  Wright  and  Sara  Colm 

Five  developers — including  a  con- 
sortium of  nonprofit  housing  cor- 
porations— have  responded  to 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law's  request 
for  proposals  to  develop  its  Tenderloin 
properties  on  the  two  blocks  bounded 
by  McAllister  Street,  Larkin  Street, 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  and  Leavenworth 
Street. 

Hastings  would  like  to  create  an 
"integrated  campus"  for  its  law  school — 
and  is  asking  developers  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  new  San 
Francisco  Superior  Court  building, 
student  housing,  legal-aid  clirucs,  a  law 
video  center,  and  other  legal  facilities 
on  its  Tenderloin  properties. 

"We  are  interested  in  uses  that  are 
compatible  with  the  existing  college  and 
build  on  our  mission  as  a  law  school," 
said  Ed  Levine,  director  of  facilities 
plaiuiing  at  Hastings. 

"At  the  same  time  we  want  to  see  a 
plan  develop  which  considers  the  needs 
of  the  neighborhood,"  Levine  added.  '1 
fully  expect  that  there  will  be  a  low- 
income  housing  component  to  this 
development." 

All  of  the  development  proposals 
include  housing — at  various  income 
levels — and  except  for  the  nonprofits' 
joint  proposal,  all  include  the  legal  fa- 
cilities requested  by  Hastings. 

Prospective  development  sites 
owned  by  Hastings  include  its  "West 
Block"  properties — two  vacant  lots  on 
Golden  Gate  Avenue  between  Larkin 
and  Hyde  sb-eets,  and  four  apartment 
buildings  containing  167  ur\its  of  occu- 
pied low-income  housing  on  McAllis- 
ter and  Larkin  streets. 

Other  Hastings-owned  sites  include 
the  former  KGO  building  on  Golden 
Gate  Ave.,  now  vacant,  and  McAllister 
Towers,  100  McAllister  St.,  now  occu- 
pied by  Hastings  students,  with  the 


George  Coates  PerformaiKe  Works  on 
the  ground  floor. 

The  three  nonprofits — Chinese 
Community  Housing  Corporation 
(CCHC),  Tenderloin  Neighborhood 
Development  Corporation  (TNDC),  and 
Catholic  Charities — have  jointly  pre- 
pared together  a  development  package 
for  the  Hastings  properties  that  empha- 
sizes housing  for  families  and  seniors. 

"We're  planning  ground-floor  neigh- 
borhood-serving businesses  with  low- 
to  moderate-income  housing  upstairs," 
said  Eileen  Dick,  planner  for  CCHC. 

While  Hastings'  request  for  propos- 
als stated  that  any  Hastings-owned 
properties  could  be  demolished,  the 
nonprofit  consortium's  plans  call  for 
the  preservation  of  the  four  apartment 
buildings  uixier  nonprofit  management 
and  eventually  nonprofit  ownership. 

The  other  for-profit  developers  who 
have  responded  to  Hastings'  request 
for  proposals  are  Lincoln  West  Com- 
pany, Metro  Pacific/Princeton  Real 
Estate  Group  Limited,  V&W  Develop- 
nr*ent,  and  HCL  Partners  Linmted. 

Uiu«solved  Issues 

Regardless  of  which  developer  is 
selected,  several  bones  of  contention 
remain  between  community  groups,  the 
dty,  and  Hastings: 

•  The  fate  of  85  Hastings-owned 
housing  ui\its  demolished  by  the  law 
school— despite  widespread  opposition 
from  the  community  and  City  Hall — 
after  the  1989  Loma  Priela  earthquake. 
Hastings  says  because  it  is  a  state  edu- 
cational institution,  it  is  exempt  from 
local  laws — including  demolition  con- 
trol ordinances— but  Tenderloin  activ- 
ists and  dty  officials  are  insistent  that 
Hastings  replace  the  lost  housing. 

•  Student  housing  at  100  McAllister 
Street.  Hastings'  request  for  proposals 

continu£d  on  page  5 


Activists  Use  Street  Theater 
To  Protest  Homeless  Deaths 

Advocates  set  up  a 
"hofTiGiess  death  game" 
modeled  on  Monopoly  in 
front  of  City  Hall  on  May 
24  to  press  Mayor  M  Ag- 
nos  to  speed  the  opening 
of  a  drop-in  center  for 
homeless  alcoholics.  wt>o 
constitute  the  majority  of 
those  dying  on  the  streets 
each  month. 

Stilt  figures  represent- 
ing Mayor  Agnos,  Police 
Chief  Willis  Casey,  and 
Department  of  Social 
Services  General  Man- 
ager Julia  Lopez  towered 
over  the  crowd  and  rolled 
the  dice  for  players,  who 
landed  on  squares  such 
as  "Tenderloin  Detox — 
you'll  be  waiting  in  line  a 
tong  lime  there"  or  "Your 
food  stamp  worker  had  a 
bad  day — you're  cut  off." 

Coalition  on  Home- 
lessness  (COH)  member 
Bob  Wilson  read  players 
the  rules  of  the  game. 
"The  bureauaats  will  roll 
all  dice  and  be  in  oom- 
plete  control  of  all  play- 
ers," he  said.  "Rules  are 
subject  to  change  with- 
out notice  or  regard  for 
your  well  being — just  like 
the  system." 

As  the  game  pro- 
gressed, more  and  more 
players  either  landed  in 
jail  for  violation  of  Stale  Penal  Code  647i  (public  lodging),  or  ended  up  in  shelters  that  were 
full,  or  on  pink  homeless  death  squares.  Those  players  were  then  dragged  to  a  growing 
"homeless  death  pile." 

The  focus  of  the  game  is  to  illustrate  that  sendees  of  the  city  dont  work  and  you  have  to 
play  a  bureaucratic  game  to  get  through  it.'  said  COH  organizer  September  Jarrett.  "The  cfty 
is  dragging  its  feet  on  the  alcoholic  drop-in  center.  Every  month  another  10  to  20  people  die. 
and  they're  talking  about  not  opening  a  center  for  another  eight  months.  We're  tired  of  City 
Hall  treating  homeless  deaths  like  a  game." 

-W*e  McDermott 
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Critics  Say  City  Funding  Favors  Upscale  Arts 


continued  from  page  3 

patterns  his  report  disclosed  two  years 
ago  also  hold  true  today. 

"We  studied  all  the  money  the  city 
gave  to  nonprofit  organizations  in  1988, 
and  we  found  that  approximately  80 
percent  goes  to  nine  large  arts  institu- 
tions—all of  which  serve  affluent,  pri- 
marily white  audiences— and  that  only 
5  percent  of  the  city's  money  went  to 
lesbian,  g3y,  women's,  and  multicultu- 
ral arts  groups,"  said  Jones.  "Our  con- 
clusion was  since  taxpayers  who  are 
multicultural  probably  account  for  70 
percent  of  taxpayers,  that  something  is 
anruss  here." 

Hallinan  said  that  during  the  course 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  heanngs  on 
Festival  2000,  the  board  heard  a  lot  of 
complaints  by  artists  and  arts  organiza- 
tions. 

Hallinan  acknowledged  that  the  arts 
community  doesn't  have  much  input 
into  how  funds  are  distributed.  "There 
are  no  artists  on  the  GFTA  advisory 
board  of  10  people,"  he  said.  "Ifs  a 
closed  system." 

Stroud  agreed.  'There  is  no  demo- 
cratic mechanism  for  input  on  policy 
decisions,"  he  said.  'The  Hotel  Tax  Fund 
•  is  typical  of  the  whole  lack  of  cultural 
denrvxracy  in  San  Francisco.  You  don't 
have  a  representative  body  that  will 
represent  the  artistic  and  cultural  di- 
versity of  San  Francisco." 

According  to  GFTA  Program  Direc- 
tor Kary  Schulman,  the  program's 
mandate  is  to  fund  arts  groups  and 
events  that  "add  to  the  cultural  aggre- 
gate/' -while  offering  tourists  and  visi- 
tors a  wide  variety  of  arts  to  explore. 

"There  are  many,  many  needs,  but 
the  Hotel  Tax  Fund  is  not  the  solution/' 
Schulman  said. 

Among  the  arts  programs  GFTA 
funds,  said  Schulman,  are  the  War 
Memorial  facilities,  all  the  city  parades, 
the  Visitor's  and  Convention  Bureau, 
and  the  Moscone  Convention  Center. 
The  grants  are  part  of  the  way  the 


city  creates  publicity  and  advertising 
that  draws  tourists,  Schulman  said.  The 
program  cannot  fund  individual  art- 
ists, provide  start-up  money  for  unes- 
tablished  programs,  or  fund  activities 
or  events  that  will  not  draw  the  general 
public,  according  to  Schulman.  In  addi- 
tion, programs  must  be  nonprofit  and 
have  a  proven  track  record. 

In  the  last  10  years,  Schulman  said, 
the  priorities  of  the  GFTA  have  changed 
and  less  than  40  percent  of  its  budget  is 

"There  are  no  artists  on  the 
GFTA  advisory  board  of  10 
people.  It's  a  closed  system." 
-Terrence  Hallinan 

earmarked  for  the  "Big  Six"  major  arts 
groups  (the  symphony,  ballet,  opera, 
Exploratorium,  Museum  of  Modem  Art, 
and  the  American  Conservatory  Thea- 
ter) as  compared  to  60  percent  in  1981. 

Although  the  average  grant  is  10 
percent  of  an  arts  organization's  budget, 
some  neighborhood  organizations,  such 
as  the  South  of  Market  Cultural  Center 
and  the  Western  Addition  Cultural 
Center,  now  receive  20  to  25  percent  of 
their  budgets  because,  Schulman  noted, 
"they  have  a  harder  time  fundraising 
and  getting  corporate  support." 

Arts  organizations  are  eligible  for 
funding  from  several  different  city 
programs  in  addition  to  GFTA.  Besides 
GFTA,  arts  programs  receive  funding 
from  23  other  municipal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  San  Francisco  Arts  Com- 
mission, which  granted  $130,000  to 
neighborhood  arts  programs  last  year. 
The  large  number  of  San  Francisco 
agencies  funding  arts  programs  makes 
it  difficult  to  determine  the  total  amount 
of  nv)ney  the  city  spends  on  the  arts. 

Sharon  Tanenbaum,  director  of  the 
Central  City  Hospitality  House  Arts 
Program,  agrees  with  Schulman  that 
the  Grants  for  The  Arts  Program  cannot 
be  a  cure-all.  Hospitality  House's  art 
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program  receives  7  percent  of  its 
$250,000  annual  arts  budget  from  the 
fund. 

'There  could  always  be  more  fund- 
ing for  arts,  but  I'm  not  critical  of  the 
fund.  There's  probably  son¥;  valid  criti- 
cism, but  they've  done  a  hell  of  a  lot  for 
the  arts  in  San  Frandsco,"  Tanenbaum 
said.  "Maybe  organizations  that  serve 
multicultural  communities  could  get 
more  money  from  the  fund.  But  almost 
every  arts  organization  gets  money  from 
it  and  depends  on  it." 

Tanenbaum  is  concerned  that  the 
new  Cultural  Affairs  Task  Force  will 
"create  another  bureaucracy"  and  said 
that  politicizing  arts  funding  could 
result  in  the  loss  of  already  meager  arts 
support  in  general. 

Christina  Augello,  director  of  Eddy 
Street's  EXTTheatre,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  task  force. 

Tm  really  happy  with  the  funding 
we  have,"  Augello  said  of  the  city's 
support  for  Tenderloin  arts.  "I  think 
there's  a  lot  of  arts  funding  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, such  as  the  509  Cultural  Cen- 
ter and  Hospitality  House,"  she  said.  "1 
think  we've  piqued  interest  in  this 
neighborhood  for  the  funding  of  the 
arts." 

Augello  said  that  part  of  the  problem 
facing  artists — from  performers  and 
actors  to  visual  artists  and  poets — is 

Daycare  Center 
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and  is  the  only  neighborhood  child  care 
service  in  the  Tenderloin  that  isn't  sub- 
sidized by  the  state  or  federal  govern- 
ments. It  offers  a  Montcssori-based 
educational  program  designed  to  pre- 
pare preschoolers  for  entry  into  kinder- 
garten. 

The  center  actually  ran  out  of  money 
in  April  but  obtained  a  $10,000  grant 
from  the  Walter  and  Elise  Haas  Foun- 
dation that  kept  it  going  through  May, 
Cooper  said.  Monthly  expenses,  how- 
ever, run  about  $12,500. 

In  the  past,  funding  for  the  center  has 
come  largely  from  foundations,  corpo- 
rations, and  individual  contributors. 
Many  of  those  resources  have  dried  up, 
and  appeals  to  other  rpg;ular  donors 


that  there  is  not  enough  tederal  sup- 
port. Locally,  Augello  said  there  is 
controversy  about  any  public  monies 
funding  the  arts,  which  some  say  should 
be  a  lower  priority  than  addressing 
poverty  and  other  sodal  needs. 

"It's  hard  to  say  when  there  are 
people  living  in  the  streets,  but  ifs  re- 
ally necessary,"  Augello  said.  "Art  is 
food  for  a  person's  spirit.  It  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  life." 

'There's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  potential  in 
the  Tenderloin,"  Schulman  acknowl- 
edged, but  she  said  she  does  not  get 
many  applications  from  arts  organiza- 
tions in  the  Tenderloin.  Although 
Augello  believes  that  small  arts  groups 
need  more  funds  and  the  dty  could  do 
a  better  job  of  selling  itself  as  an  "arts 
town,"  she  was  largely  uncritical  of  the 
GFTA. 

"I  can't  find  much  fault  (with  the 
HTFl,"  she  said.  "\  Uiink  there  are  sonr\e 
inequities  and  it's  tinrw  to  re-evaluate 
access  to  the  funding.  But  I  think  we 
need  to  applaud  the  people  who  are 
giving  to  the  arts  at  a  time  when  na- 
tional sentiment  is  going  against  arts 
funding.  We  need  to  support  the  people 
who  are  in  support  of  us." 

The  task  force  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  members — many  of  whom 
have  professional  experience  in  small 
£irts  organizations — to  explore  common 
problems  and  develop  solutions, 
Augello  said. 

-Julie  Scheff  contributed  to  this  report. 

haven't  generated  much  either. 

Parents  of  the  children  enrolled  at 
the  center  are  finding  it  difficult  to  help 
as  well.  Usually,  their  contributions 
make  up  22  percent  of  the  center's 
annual  budget.  This  year  the  parents 
have  been  able  to  maruge  only  9  per- 
cent. 

"You  can't  expect  the  parents  in  this 
neighborhood  to  increase  their  dona- 
tions," Cooper  said. 

A  last-minute  offer  of  free  rent  from 
landlord  Bernie  Hagan,  a  Bay  Area 
businessman,  will  not  rescue  the  center, 
which  has  other  expenses  to  cover. 

Cooper  docs  not  know  what  will 
happen  to  the  26  children  enrolled  at 
the  center  and  said  it  is  unlikely  that  all 
of  them  would  be  placed  in  other  pro- 
grams right  away  since  every  center  in 
the  dty  has  waiting  lists. 


Birth  Control 
Abortion 
Gynecological  Exams 


Pregnancv  Tests 
AIDS  Antibody  Tests 
Premarital  Tests 


Dav  or  evening  appoinlmentN  avaihibltv  Medi-Cal,  Visa,  and  MasterCard 
accepted.  All  services  Imv  cost  and  conhdonlial 

Personal,  convenient,  affordable  care. 
Civic  Center 
815  Eddy  Street,  SF 
441-5454 

Planned  Parenthood' 

Alameda  San  Francisco 
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TAD'S 

BREAKFAST.  LUNCH  &  DINNER 

120  POWBX  STREET/  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 
ORDERS  TO  TAKE  OUT-CAU  982-1718 
LUNCH  AND  DINNER  SERVED  ALL  DAY 

AMONG  TAD'S  SPECIALS: 

★  TAD'S  STEAK  (SPECIAL  CUT)  55.59 

★  HAMBURGER  STEAK  1/2  Ub.  GROUND  BEEF  $4.79 

★  1/2  BROILED  CHICKEN  $5.59 

AJI  above  include  Idaho  Baked  Potato,  Garlic  French  Roll, 
Crisp  Salad  with  Choice  of  Dressing 

TAD  S  IS  OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
FROM  7  A.M.  UNTIL  11:30  P.M. 
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Developers 
Eye  Hastings' 
TL  Properties 

continued  from  page  3 

earmarked  McAllister  Towers  at  100 
McAllister  St.  as  a  prospective  develop- 
ment site.  But  if  the  building  is  devel- 
oped as  anything  other  than  low-cost 
housing,  neighborhood  activists  and  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  say 
Hastings  must  replace  the  lost  units. 
The  building  was  rehabilitated  by 
Hastings  with  funds  from  the  city's 
Office  Housing  Production  Program 
(OHPP),  which  restricts  the  building's 
use  to  affordable  housing,  according  to 
City  Planning  Director  Dean  Macris. 

•  Compliance  with  Tenderloin  zon- 
ing: Tenderloin  groups  and  city  offi- 
cials say  Hastings  should  comply  with 
local  zoning  regulations,  while  Hastings 
has  told  prospective  bidders  that  devel- 
opeis  of  its  properties  need  not  comply 
with  the  zoning.  The  North  of  Market 
residential  zoning — which  covers  all  of 
the  potential  development  sites  except 
McAllister  Towers— sets  80-  to  120-foot 
height  limits  and  restricts  commercial 
or  tourist  use  to  the  ground  floor. 

While  all  of  the  for-profit  developers 
stressed  that  their  proposals  were  still 
in  the  conceptual  phase,  some  had  not 
ruled  out  the  possibility  of  asking  for 
variances  on  zoning  restrictions  or  other 
dty  ordinances  in  order  to  exceed  the 
height  limits  or  convert  McAllister 
Towers  to  commercial  uses,  such  as  a 
hotel. 

"Hastings  took  the  position  they're 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  anyone, 
so  our  proposal  takes  at  ^ce  value  what 
they  say,"  said  Paul  Verriere,  vice  presi- 
dent of  V&W  Development.  "But  our 
intention  is  to  work  with  the  connmu- 
nity." 

V&W  is  considering  constructing  300 
student  housing  units  and  250  low-in- 
come units,  which  they  hope  to  develop 
in  partnership  with  a  nonprofit  devel- 
oper. In  addition,  V&W  proposes  pro- 


viding  some  retail  uses,  such  as  a  gro- 
cery store. 

'The  student  housing  would  un- 
doubtedly exceed  the  height  limit," 
Verriere  told  The  Times.  The  KGO  build- 
ing might  be  used  as  a  low-income  site, 
Verriere  said,  and  McAllister  Towers 
might  be  converted  into  a  hotel. 

Nick  Sica,  a  partner  with  Lincoln' 
West  Company,  said  housing  for  stu- 
dents and  the  general  population — he 
couldn't  say  yet  for  what  income 
group — was  a  big  part  of  his  compan/s 

"People  want  replacement  of  the 
low-income  units  that  were  lost,  and 
assurance  of  permanent  low-income 
housing  for  the  tenants  who  are  al- 
ready there." 

-Merry  Hermon 

proposal,  which  would  comply  with 
city  zoning. 

"We  have  worked  in  San  Francisco  a 
long  time  and  we  would  never  pre- 
sume to  get  in  the  n\iddle  t)etween  the 
state  and  the  city  [in  a  zor\ing  dispute]," 
Sica  said.  "It's  important  that  the  city 
agree  with  what  we're  doing." 

Housing  is  also  part  of  Metro  Pa- 
cific/Princeton Real  Estate  Croup's 
concept,  which  proposes  building  be- 
tween 300  and  750  market-rate  housing 
units  and  250  low-income  units,  as  well 
as  student  housing.  McAllister  Towers 
might  be  developed  into  market-rate 
housing  or  a  hotel,  according  to  Metro 
Pacific  Director  of  Development  lack 
Doty,  who  acknowledged  that  the  city's 
and  community's  concerns  atrout  the 
law  school's  OHPP  obligations  "have 
to  be  dealt  with — we  won't  sweep  it 
under  the  rug." 

The  market-rate  housing  would  be 
constructed  on  the  vacant  lots  on  Golden 
Gate  Avenue,  Doty  added.  If  his  com- 
pany ends  up  developing  all  of  the  court 
facilities  requested  by  Hastings,  Doty 
said,  they  nrwy  want  to  exceed  the  80- 
foot  height  limits  on  that  block  because 
the  land  area  available  for  housing 
would  be  reduced. 

"If  all  those  things  happen,  we'd  be 
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LOW  INCOME  HOUSING 

NOW  ACCEPTING 
APPLICATIONS  FOR 
WAITING  LIST 

For  1-  and  2-  Bedroom 
apartments  with  subsidized  rents. 

Amenities  Include: 

•  Rennovated  Building 

•  All-Electric  Kitchens 

•  Wall-to-Wall  Carpeting 

•  Mini-Blinds 

Must  meet  senior  citizen,  family  or  disabled 
requirements. 

Please  Call  346-6485 
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afraid  we'd  lose  the  housing  element, 
and  that  would  not  be  favorable,"  Do\y 
said.  'The  big  need  is  housing." 

Doty  said  in  that  event,  the  market- 
rate  housing  may  be  as  high  as  16  to  20 
stories,  or  higher. 

"Housing  tends  to  like  360-degree 
vistas/'  Doty  said.  'It  would  be  a  small 
but  sleiKler  tower." 

Andy  Barnes,  managing  partner  for 
HCL  Partners  Limited,  could  not  give 
nnany  details  on  what  his  company  had 
in  mind  for  Hastings'  Tenderloin  prop- 
erties. "We're  in  the  early  stages  of  trying 
to  understand  what  all  the  issues  are," 
he  said.  "Housing  is  defirutely  one  of 
the  use  categories  we're  looking  at" 

Such  housing  would  be  "affordable 
housing  and  variations  on  that  theme/' 
Barnes  said,  "appropriate  housing  for 
that  neighborhood.  We  haven't  ruled 
out  market-rate  housing." 

Barnes  said  his  company  would  try 
to  be  responsive  to  all  the  different 
concerns  in  regard  to  the  zoning  dis- 
pute and  try  to  develop  a  "win-win 
solution,  which  may  involve  trade-offs." 

All  of  the  developers — for  profit  and 
nonprofit — said  that  good  communica- 
tion with  rwighborhood  groups  would 
be  essential  if  they  were  selected.  "The 
neighborhood  groups  are  a  reality  and 
they  have  to  be  dealt  with/'  said  Doty. 
"We  don't  see  ourselves  in  conflict  with 
the  goals  in  the  ncight)orhood." 

Neighborhood  Reactions 

The  North  of  Market  Plarming  Coa- 
lition (NOMPC)  and  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees  Union  Local  2 
sponsored  a  conrmiuruty  meeting  March 
27  to  gather  neighborhood  input  for  the 
development  of  Hastings'  properties. 

From  the  meeting — attended  by  60 
people — and  from  door-to-door  surveys 
of  residents  near  the  development  sites, 
NOMPC  developed  a  list  of  commu- 
nity proposals  for  the  area,  which  are: 

•  Maintaining  and  renovating  the 
four  West  Block  hotels  as  low-income 
housing. 

•  Using  the  KGO  building  for  com- 
munity or  institutional  purposes. 

•  Replacing  the  85  low-income  uruts 
lost  through  post-earthquake  demoli- 
tion. 

•  Installing  better  street  lighting. 

•  Using  commercial  spaces  as  possi- 
bly a  movie  theater  or  a  supermarket. 

Community  residents  said  they  did 
not  want  luxury  hotels,  offices,  Hastings 
law  clii\ics,  or  the  buy-out  or  relocation 
of  existing  tenants  as  part  of  any  devel- 
opment package. 

"Many  residents  lexpressed]  their 


concerns  about  being  forced  lo 
relocate — again — about  the  loss  of  af- 
fordable housing  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  atx>ut  the  potential  for  gentrifica- 
tion  of  the  Tendcrioin,"  said  NOMPC 
Community  Planner  Morry  Hermon. 

'The  major  thing  people  seem  to  want 
is  replacement  of  the  low-income  units 
that  were  lost,  and  assurance  of  perma- 
nent low-income  housing  for  the  ten- 
ants who  are  already  there/'  said  Her- 
mon. 'There's  a  great  need  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  family  housing  and  senior 
housing." 

Last  month,  Hastings  Facilities  Di- 
rector Levine  and  Dean  Frank  Read 
called  a  meeting  with  community  activ- 
ists to  discuss  Hastings'  development 
plans. 

"We  wanted  to  bring  (the  activists) 
up-to^ate  and  invite  them  to  ask  ques- 
tions," Levine  said.  "It  was  a  very 
positive  n\eeting,  and  we  had  a  good 
exchange  of  ideas." 

But  Hermon  and  other  Tenderloin 
housing  activists  disagreed,  charging 
that  Hastings  is  not  allowing  signifi- 
cant community  involvement  in  their 
decision-making  process. 

"We  felt  very  upset  that  they  asked 
us  to  give  conruncnts  on  their  visior^ 
instead  of  coming  to  us  first  and  saying, 
'Okay,  you're  the  commuruty,  what  do 
you  want?*"  Hermon  said.  "We  can't 
have  valuable  input  at  this  point.  They 
just  said  what  they  wanted  and  had  us 
pick  among  a  few  optior>s  that  are  really 
very  similar." 

Randy  Shaw,  director  of  the  Tender- 
loin Housing  Oinic,  agreed. 

"Hastings  feels  constrained  by  po- 
litical reasons  to  meet  and  confer  with 
the  community,"  he  said.  "But  it's  like  a 
company  meeting  with  a  union.  It 
doesn't  mean  it's  going  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  whole  process.  I  don't  want  to 
put  time  into  working  with  Hastings 
when  they  haven't  agreed  to  some 
ground  rules,  such  as  replacing  the  85 
units. 

"Othenvise,  I  feel  the/re  coming  to 
us  to  help  them  get  something  through 
a  process." 

Conceptual  development  plans  from 
the  five  developers  were  due  on  May 
24,  and  Hastings  hopes  to  select  a  devel- 
oper this  month.  Once  that  is  done, 
Levine  said,  there  will  be  more  meet- 
ings with  community  groups. 

"Ifs  important  to  realize  we  are  se- 
lecting a  developer — not  a  plan — at  this 
time,"  Levine  said.  "Once  we  get  into 
the  planning  process  more,  we  expect 
to  be  interacting  with  the  community 
groups  on  a  regular  l>asis." 
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Tenderloin  Classroom  Tailors  to  Needs 
Of  Former  High  School  Dropouts 


by  Sophath  Pak 

On  the  run  from  trouble  at  school 
and  on  the  streets — and  some- 
times trouble  right  at  home — 
immigrant  teenagers  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  have  found  a  safe  and 
productive  haven  at  the  New  Hope 
School  in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  dropout  rate  among  Southeast 
Asian  high  schcxil  students  is  estimated 
to  be  among  the  highest  in  the  city's 
school  system.  Now  these  troubled 
students — many  of  whom  had  little 
classroom  instruction  before  arriving 
in  the  United  States — have  a  place  to 
turn  for  understanding  and  education. 

The  New  Hope  School  opened  on 
April  2  in  the  St.  Boniface  building  at 
135  Golden  Gate  Ave.  with  instructor 
Eric  Spiekcrman  at  the  helm.  About  a 
dozen  teens — mostly  Cambodian  and 
Laotian — have  been  attending  classes 
regularly. 

"They  come  to  class  every  day,  and 
they  work  very  hard.  They  are  all  good 
students,  they  just  need  a  little  extra 
help,"  said  Spiekcrman,  who  previously 
taught  at  the  Huckleberry  House  Day 

"//  they  dose  this  school  down,  we 
will  have  nowhere  else  to  go  to  study. 
This  school  will  give  us  a  good  start 
on  the  future." 

-Johnny  Peang 

School.  "1  can  already  see  the  change  in 
them  and  I  do  not  agree  with  some  who 
say  these  students  arc  bad  kids." 

The  school  was  designed  by  the 
Dropout  Prevention  office  of  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District,  with 
assistance  from  members  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Support  Group  at  the  Tender- 
loin Self  Help  Center. 

"People  from  war-torn  countries 
need  special  help  in  adjusHng  to  the 
VS.,"  said  Spiekerman.  'Ifs  important 
for  people  to  be  with  their  own  group — 
they  take  more  pride  in  their  group,  and 
learn  nrore  together  cooperatively." 

Three  Cambodian  adults  assist  Spidc- 
erman  in  the  classroom.  "So  far  the 
program  is  running  very  well/'  said 
Sreng  Kuoch,  a  staff  person  from  the 
Vietnamese  Youth  Development  Cen- 
ter (VYDC)  who  helps  out  at  the  school 
several  mornings  a  week. 

"At  first  it  was  very  hard  to  control 
the  students  in  one  place,  but  now  they 
are  very  good,"  Kuoch  said.  "We  not 
only  teach  language,  mathematics,  and 
science,  but  help  the  students  change 
their  attitudes  and  learn  more  about 
self-€Stecm.  We're  also  trying  to  build  a 
better  relationship  between  parents  and 
students  to  enable  them  to  talk  with 
each  other." 

Sam  Ath  Eat,  an  outreach  worker 
with  the  Newcomer  Program  at  Health 
Center  4,  said  that  many  refugee  stu- 
dents do  not  speak  English  when  they 
arrive  in  the  U.S. 

In  addition,  their  previous  schooling 
has  been  disrupted  by  warfare  or  refu- 
gee camp  life.  Erux)lling  in  school  in  the 
United  States  means  being  placed  in  a 
grade  level  appropriate  for  their  age, 
but  not  their  educational  skill  level. 

"Ironically,  the  American  school 
system  just  could  not  help  these  Cam- 
bodian and  Laotian  students,"  said  Eat. 

Many  Cambodians  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder, 
said  Holbrook  Teter,  a  counselor  with 
the  Tenderioin  Self  Help  Center.  The 
lingering  effects  of  warfare,  torture,  and 
starvation  can  cause  enwtional  prob- 
lems and  make  it  difficult  to  concen- 
trate in  school. 

'The  Cambodian  community  has 
suffered  to  such  an  enormous  degree," 
said  Teter.  'The  problems  [continuel  in 
terms  of  problems  with  memory  and 
concentration." 

Ra  Roeun,  17,  a  Cambodian  student 
at  the  New  Hope  School,  said  he  began 
cutting  regular  high  school  when  he 
found  classes  too  difficult  at  Mission 
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Enc  Spiekerman  and  his  pupils  at  the  New  Hope  School,  located  in  St.  Boniface  Church. 


High.  Soon  he  dropped  out  altogether. 

"I  felt  that  the  class  did  not  welcome 
me  anymore.  I  felt  that  my  teachers 
didn't  care  about  me  at  all,"  said  Roeun. 
"I  can  speak  English,  but  I  cannot  read 
and  write  it." 

Roeun  also  suffers  from  a  back  injury 
sustained  in  an  accident  when  he  was  a 
child  in  Cambodia  during  the  Khmer 
Rouge  regime.  His  back  pain  contritv 
utes  to  his  inability  to  concentrate  on 
school  here  in  the  United  States. 

Roeun  said  his  parents  are  very 
happy  about  the  New  Hope  School, 
and  were  pleased  with  a  recent  prog- 
ress report  he  brought  home  from 
school. 

'This  program  makes  me  worry  less 
about  my  son,"  said  Ra's  father,  Roexing 
Roeun,  44. 

As  a  participant  in  the  Tenderloin 
Self  Help  Center's  Cambodian  Support 
Group,  Rocung  Roeun  often  spoke  of 
his  son's  bx)ubles  with  the  school  sys- 
tem arxi  the  police.  Recent  troubles  con- 
cerning Ra's  girlfriend  brought  police- 
men to  the  Roeun  family's  door. 

"As  parents  in  this  country,  raising 
children  is  not  easy,"  said  Roeung.  "But 
this  is  our  job.  We  have  to  make  sure 
that  our  kids  are  doing  fine.  I  have  no 
choice  but  to  keep  my  son  in  school." 

Difficulties  arise  in  many  Cambo- 
dian families  between  the  generations. 
Elders  may  cling  to  old  ways  from  their 
homeland — insisting,  for  example  on 
arranged  marriages — while  the  children 
nrviy  begin  to  learn  American  customs, 
such  as  dating.  This  leads  to  social  and 
language  barriers  between  parents  and 
children. 

Often,  for  the  students,  the  first  thing 
to  suffer  from  all  this  is  school  atten- 
dance. 

Johnny  Peang,  17,  told  The  Times  that 
he  dropped  out  of  Lincoln  High  School 
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about  two  years  ago. 

"The  problem  I  had  over  there  was 
with  some  kind  of  jealousy,"  said  Peang. 
"I  joined  the  football  team  at  that  school, 
and  two  people  played  the  same  posi- 
tion, so  I  got  into  a  fight." 

Peang  said  that  he  wanted  to  trans- 
fer, but  there  was  no  room  for  him  in 
other  schools.  Now  he  is  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  best  students  at  the  New 
Hope  School,  coming  to  class  every  day 
and  completing  his  assignments  on  time. 

Alienation  from  the  regular  school 
curriculum  and  difficulty  adjusting  to 
classroom  demands  are  not  the  only 
reasor\s  Cambodian  and  Laotian  youth 
drop  out;  squabbles  uath  other  students 
figure  prominently. 

"We  know  fighting  is  not  good,  but 
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sometimes  we  cannot  get  away  from 
it,"  said  Sarith  Long,  14,  a  forTTx?r  Mis- 
sion High  School  student  who  dropped 
out  because  he  said  school  was  difficult 
and  boring,  and  there  were  only  two 
Cambodians  in  his  class. 

Long  recalled  one  day  when  he  and 
some  friends  were  chased  by  sorrv  other 
students  when  they  were  walking  home 
from  school.  "They  wanted  my  jacket, 
and  I  got  into  a  fight  with  them,"  he 
said.  "I  told  my  teacher  and  counselor 
about  that,  but  they  didn't  listen  to  me 
at  all." 

Long  said  that  he  then  decided  not  to 
go  to  school  anymore. 

Some  youth  told  The  Times  that  they 
got  into  fights  because  of  the  way  they 
look  and  where  they  live. 

"We  live  in  the  Tenderloin,"  said 
Peang.  'They  [other  studentsi  don't 
want  to  sec  us  in  their  territory,  some- 
where around  24lh  and  Mission  streets. 
They  wear  a  red  jacket,  and  we  wear 
black  and  blue." 

The  New  Hope  school  semester  is 
due  to  end  for  the  summer  on  June  14, 
and  at  press  time  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  school  district  would  re- 
open the  school  next  fall.  Spiekennan 
said  that  support  from  the  Cambodian 
community  is  essential  in  keeping  the 
school  open  and  the  kids  in  class. 

"I  believe  these  kids  will  not  go  to  the 
other  schools  successfully,  but  they  will 
succeed  at  this  school,"  he  said.  "But  the 
students  can't  do  it  alone — they  have  to 
know  the  parents  and  commuruty  are 
behind  them." 

The  students,  their  parents,  and  other 
members  of  the  Cambodian  commu- 
nity have  drafted  a  letter  to  the  city 
school  board  seeking  continued  sup- 
port for  the  New  Hope  School. 

"I  want  to  keep  the  school  open  for 
us  because  it  is  very  important  and  will 
give  us  a  life,"  said  Peang.  "If  they  close 
this  school  down,  we  will  have  nowhere 
else  to  go  to  study.  This  school  will  give 
us  a  good  start  on  the  fijture." 
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'Thousand  Pieces  of  Gold'  Opens 

Based  on  the  popular  novel  by  Ruthanne  Lum  McCunn,  the  film  Thousand  Pieces  of 
Gold"  opened  at  the  Bridge  Theater,  3010  Geary  Blvd.  on  May  22.  with  an  open-ended 
run.  Set  against  the  peritous  backdrop  of  the  Gold  Rush  frontier,  the  film  follows  the 
adventures  of  Lalu,  played  by  Rosalind  Chao.  a  young  Manchurian  woman  sold  by  her 
father  to  a  marriage  broker.  The  film  was  made  by  Bay  Area  director/producer  Nancy  Kelly 
and  producer/editor  Kenji  Yamamoto,  and  was  critically  acclaimed  at  the  1990  San 
Francisco  Film  Festival. 


the  tender  side 


by  Laurie  Lazer 

The  Tenderloin  is  hot!  Music,  per- 
formance, and  visual  arts  are 
very  much  alive.  Spark  up  a 
conversation  with  someone  on  the  street 
and  often  you  v^rill  find  that  art  plays  a 
large  part  in  their  lives. 

Envision  canvasses  being  filled, 
musical  scores  being  composed  or 
played,  and  hundreds  of  small  studio 
apartments  crammed  to  the  rafters  with 
canvasses,  brushes,  paint,  or  musical 
equipment. 

Envision  places  where  children, 
adults,  seniors,  disabled  people,  and 
homeless  people  can  meet  to  express 
their  life  experiences,  dreams,  and 
hopes  through  art. 

This  is  the  art  scene  in  the  Tender- 
loin. 

Stan  Rowe,  a  former  counselor  at 
Ozanam  Reception  Center,  paints 
larger-than-life  canvasses  in  his  room 
at  the  Arbngton  Hotel.  Several  of  Rowe's 
paintings  were  exhibited  at  the  509 
Cultural  Center  last  April,  expressing 
his  experiences  with  color,  vision,  and 
clarity. 

Did  you  know  that  the  musical  group 
Zulu  Spear,  rap  artist  Mac  Mill,  and 
rocker  Chris  Isaak  are  recording  their 
new  albums  in  the  Tenderloin  at  Hyde 
Street  Studios?  That's  where  Tender- 
loin opera  singer  Autiis  Page  recently 
cut  a  demo  tape.  Susie  Foot  of  Hyde 
Street  Studios  says  they  offer  very  af- 
fordable rates.  Susie  says  she'll  do  a 
tour  of  the  recording  studio  for  children 
or  adults,  demystifying  all  that  high- 
tech recording  stuff. 

I  just  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Al 
Rand,  a  TL  resident  for  the  past  29  years 
(and  76  years  old),  a  retired  bellhop, 
dancer,  and  painter.  Darryl,  Yarrow 
and  I  went  up  to  Rand's  studio  apart- 
ment, where  Al  has  been  painting  sur- 
realistic cityscapes  and  portraits.  He 
also  carries  around  his  tap  shoes  and  a 
table  top  to  dance  at  sovre  of  the  local 
t^ars  and  hotels.  AJ — who's  never  had 
an  art  show — is  scheduled  for  one  at  the 
509  this  winter. 

Have  you  noticed  a  photographer 
camped  out  on  Eddy  and  Jones  streets, 
near  the  Black  Rose  bar?  Thafs  Ken 
Miller,  documentary  photographer.  I 
asked  him  what  attracts  him  to  the 
Tenderloin  and  he  told  me  that  he  finds 
the  neighborhood  and  the  people  "visu- 
ally beautiful." 

He'll  be  showing  this  most  recent 
work  at  the  509  in  October,  along  w\th 
photographs  he  took  in  Thailand. 

In  the  meantime,  Andrew  Hayes — 
sodal  worker  and  homeless  advocate, 
poet  and  musician — and  his  wife  Di- 
ane had  a  baby  last  Novemtjer,  Reba 
Ceres.  Congratulations. 

In  response  to  the  war  and  in  dedica- 
tion to  his  daughter,  Andrew  wrote  a 
collection  of  poetry  entitled  "War  Ba- 
bies Cry  for  Peace,  War  Babies  Cry  for 
Justice,"  the  proceeds  of  which  will  go 
to  peace  and  environmental  groups.  You 
can  obtain  a  copy  from  Andrew  or  at 
the  509. 

We  await  the  return  of  Jean  Van 
Dilla — aka  Sunstar  and  Queen  of 
Hearts.  You've  probably  seen  her 
around  in  her  "attire."  For  a  year,  Jean 
led  a  terrific  arts  program  for  kids  at  the 
509,  doing  everything  from  videotap- 
ing improvised  theater  performances 
to  making  masks.  Jean  also  makes  great 
collages  and  assemblages. 

One  thing  that  really  brightens  up  a 


neighborhood  is  murals — witness  the 
murals  on  the  Local  2  building  and  the 
Mitchell  Bros.  Theatre.  Well,  if  all  goes 
according  to  plan,  there  will  be  about  15 
more  murals  going  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Tenderloin  artists  should  begin 
formulating  ideas  now! 

Kathleen  Donnolly,  a  rcfX)rter  from 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  says  she 
"mysteriously"  ran  into  Cleophelia 
Meek  ("Goddess  of  Love")  who  brought 
her  to  the  Tenderloin  Reflection  and 
Education  Centei^s  Music  Workshop- 
held  Wednesdays  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Geo  recently  rixx)vered  from  a  bout 
of  pneumonia,  but  she  must  be  feeling 
better,  txxrausc  she's  singing  and  acting 
her  heart  out  at  TREC,  spreading  that 
love  the  way  she  knows  best.  Kathleen 
said  her  newspaper  ran  a  Sunday  edi- 
tion feature  story  on  TREC,  which  was 
unusual  because  the  Mercury  News 
usually  features  only  local  news.  The 
story  was  just  too  good  for  the  editors  to 
ignore.  Kathleen  was  so  taken  with  Cleo 
arKl  the  rest  of  the  TREC  gang — such  as 
guitarist  and  singer  Bob  Perry,  jazz 
piano  player  Chuck  Hazlett,  and  oth- 
ers— that  she  convinced  the  paper  to 
run  the  story. 

By  the  way,  TREC's  crafts  room  just 
obtained  about  80  square  yards  of  fab- 
ric, so  now  they're  looking  for  a  fabric 
arts  instructor.  If  you're  good  at  "fabri- 
cating" things,  contact  Ben  Clarke, 
TREC's  program  director. 

Seems  that  everyone  in  the  Tender- 
loin wants  to  get  in  on  the  act.  Keith 
Grier  is  the  recreation  director  of  Boed- 
deker  Park  by  day  and  a  theater  direc- 
tor by  night. 

Keith's  version  of  Jean  Genef  s  "The 
Blacks:  A  Clown  Show"  recently  had  a 
short  run  at  EXITheatre  and  at  the  Buriel 
Clay  Theater  in  the  Western  Addition. 

Zack  Thompson  was  the  show's  cho- 
reographer and  is  the  founder  of  the 
Black  Light  Explosion  Company.  Over 
the  years  Zack  has  performed  and 
worl^  with  Danny  Duncan,  Ed  Mock, 
and  Maya  Angelou. 

The  set  designs  for  'The  Blacks"  were 
the  result  of  Keith  St  Claire's  magical 
hands  and  talents,  using  all  recycled 
materials,  mostly  videocassette  cases.  If 
it  all  goes  according  to  plan,  Keith  and 
Zack  hope  to  start  a  Tenderloin-based 
African-American  repertory  theater  and 
dance  company. 

Has  anybody  seen  Tommy  Roberts, 
the  puppet  man,  from  the  Antonia 
Manor?  His  shows  are  not  only  satirical 
and  funny,  but  socially  relevant. 

Darryl  Smith  went  to  dinner  at 
painter  Zhang  Yong-Xu's  house  and 
was  surprised  to  meet  a  dozen  Asian 
artists  who  were  there  to  eat,  talk  art, 
aixi  look  at  slides.  Another  pocket  of 
artistic  expression  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Salima  Rashlda,  who  used  to  attend 
the  Tenderloin  Women's  Writers 
Woricshop  (meets  Fridays,  2-4  p.m.  at 
TREC),  has  been  taking  "Ain't  I  Right 
Too" — an  autobiographical  perfor- 
mance piece — around  town.  She  per- 
formed recently  at  the  Roxie  Cinema 
and  San  Francisco  City  College,  and 
has  been  invited  to  perform  the  piece  in 
Chicago. 

We  wish  Michael  Leonard  much 
success  in  his  new  endeavors.  Until 
recently,  Michael  was  exhibitions  di- 
rector for  the  Central  City  Hospitality 
House  Art  Program.  He  helped  secure 
a  permanent  gallery  space  for  Hospital- 
ity House's  low-income  and  homeless 
artists  at  the  Zephyr  Gallery  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  near  Market  Street.  Mi- 
chael really  did  a  lot  to  help  Hospitality 
House  artists  get  more  exposure  and 
notoriety,  as  well  as  dollars  in  their 


pockets  from  art  sales.  Best  of  luck! 

Hospitality  House  was  awarded  the 
Arts  Excellence  Award  at  the  8th  An- 
nual San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Business-Arts  Award  luncheon 
held  at  the  Westin  St.  Francis  Hotel  on 
May  17  and  attended  by  more  than  500 
people.  Hospitality  House  Art  Program 
Director  Sharon  Tanenbaum  got  a 
chance  to  rub  elbows  at  the  luncheon 
with  Bobby  McFerrin,  who  was  given 
the  Cyril  Magnin  Award  for  Outstand- 
ing Achievements  in  the  Arts. 

And  while  we're  speaking  of  Hospi- 
tality House,  Maya  Sands  is  temporar- 
ily teaching  ceramics  Tuesdays  through 
Fridays,  noon-5  p.m.,  with  drop-ins 
Thursday  nights  (call  776-2102  for 
times);  Nelson  Morales  is  teaching 
silkscreening  Wednesdays  7-10  p.m. 
and  Sundays  3-6  p.m. 

Nelson  has  been  busy  with  his  own 
artwork  and  his  gallery — The  Nelson 
Morales  Gallery,  1005  Market  St.,  Suite 
3(B — at  which  he  is  now  showing  his 
own  "Positive/Negative  Facing  ATOS," 
charcoal  works  on  paper. 

Nelson's  gallery  celebrated  its  first 
anniversary  in  April.  He  sure  works 
hard  and  has  accomplished  a  lot  since 
coming  out  to  San  Francisco  in  1986 
from  New  York.  Nelson  reviews  slides 
for  his  gallery  on  Wednesdays,  noon  to 
6  p.m.,  and  his  gallery  hours  are  Satur- 
day, Monday,  and  Tuesday  from  noon- 
6  p.m.  and  Wednesdays,  10  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yikes!  Miss  Pearl's  Jam  House  res- 
taurant on  Ellis  and  Larkin  stiwts  now 
swings  and  hops  to  live  music  Wednes- 
days through  Saturdays  and  they  are 
thinking  of  adding  a  "gospel  brunch" 
for  Sundays.  Another  hip  and  happen- 
ing place  in  the  ^Loin. 

At  the  Friendship  Center,  a  place  for 
seniors  and  disabled  adults  at  711  Eddy 
Sl,  there' s  a  piano  just  waiting  to  make 
friends  with  TL  residents  who  like  to 
tickle  the  ivories.  Talk  to  the  center's 
nnanager  Nicole  Clause  about  making 
music  with  that  lonely  piaru)  Monday 
through  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Just  received  word  from 
EXTTheabre's  own  Elisa  de  Carlo,  who 
wrote  and  directed  "Bubbles  in  the 
Think  Tank"  and  "Big  Red,"  among 
other  wild  things,  and  who  recently 
moved  to  New  York.  Elisa  reports  that 
she  is  busy,  performing  each  weekend 
in  the  East  Village  with  a  comedy  troupe 
Tumed  Shock  of  the  Funny.  She  has 
reactivated  "Bubbles"  for  New  York 
audiences;  it  was  first  produced — where 
else? — in  the  Tenderloin. 

And  speaking  of  things  first  pro- 
duced in  the  Tenderloin:  I  recently  read 
an  article  which  stated  that  Carol 
Shorenstein-Hays  would  be  produc- 
ing the  Califonxia  premiere  of  Terence 
McNall/s  'Xisbon  Traviata."  Not  true. 
Henry  Sanabria — who  used  to  live  at 


the  Arlington  Hotel — produced  a  one- 
act  version  of  "Lisbon"  at  tiie  509  Cul- 
tural Center  in  March  1989. 

If  you're  like  me,  you  thirik  the  Ten- 
derloin needs  a  good  movie  theater. 
Yes,  yes,  we  have  the  Strand  and  other 
Market  Street  movie  houses,  but  they 
seem  to  play  nothing  but  what  Tender- 
loin Times  photographer  Phil  Head  calls 
"butt-clenchers" — action  movies  with 
lots  of  car  chases,  gunplay,  and  vio- 
lence. Seems  all  Hollywood  can  make 
anymore  is  butt-clenchers. 

But  the  TL  could  use  a  decent  reper- 
tory theater  showing  good  old  nrx)vies. 
Or  one  that  shows  Southeast  Asians 
films-  Or  both. 

The  Tenderloin  Task  Force's  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  drafted  several 
recommendations  concerning  culture 
in  the  neighborhood.  Existing  programs 
should  be  supported  and  encouraged, 
the  Task  Force  says,  while  additional 
performing  arts  spaces  and  cultural 
facilities  should  be  created  in  nonprofit- 
owned  buildings. 

Other  task  force  recommendations 
include:  developing  outdoor  cultural 
activities,  obtaining  more  financial 
support  for  neighborhood  arts  orgaru- 
zations  from  the  Hotel  Tax  Fund  and 
other  sources,  establishing  arts  facili- 
ties in  vacant  buildings  and  storefronts, 
integrating  the  major  arts  institutions 
surrounding  the  TL — such  as  the  San 
Frandsco  Opera,  the  Ballet,  etc. — with 
the  lives  and  cultural  enrichment  of 
neighborhood  residents,  developing 
live/ work  spaces  for  artists  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  presenting  positive  as- 
pects of  the  neighfcjorhood  in  the  media. 

I  just  subscribed  to  "Senior  Power," 
published  by  the  California  Associa- 
tion for  Older  Americans,  located  on 
Howard  Street.  Reverend  Peefs  page — 
upon  which  this  89-year-old  senior 
leader  writes  about  what  seniors  want 
and  deserve — is  the  highlight  of  this 
informative  and  feisty  publication. 
Quote  from  therein:  "LEND  ME  YOLJR 
EARS.  Every  older  person  is  a  walking 
history  book.  It's  been  said  that  the 
death  of  every  elda-  is  like  the  burning 
of  a  library.  Younger  fiiends  perform  a 
ministry  when  they  learn  how  to  draw 
out  life  stories  from  people  like  us." 
Food  for  thought,  food  for  art  .  .  .  Let's 
all  get  together,  young  and  old  alike. 
That's  what  is  great  about  the  Tender- 
loin. Many  of  our  programs  and  activi- 
ties cross  the  age  barriers,  and  a  person's 
age  becomes  irrelevant.  We  all  have  so 
much  to  learn. 

Last  but  TK)t  least:  Tenderloin  Times 
photographers  past  and  present  will  be 
having  a  show  of  their  work — pichires 
both  printed  in  the  pages  of  The  Times 
and  other  works  too — at  the  509  Cul- 
tural Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  in  August. 
Stay  tuned  for  details! 
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Jumping  Jazz  Joints  and 
Sparkling  Theaters  Marked 
The  Tenderlom  of  Old 


by  BUI  Kisliuk 

Swinging  fTom  the  rafters  in  noth- 
ing but  a  loincloth,  sliding  across 
the  stage  and  lelbne  out  a  prinial 
howl,  the  lead  dancer  kicKS  off  an  eve- 
ning of  entertainment  at  Blanco's  Cot- 
ton Qub  on  QFarrell  Street.  Drinks  are 
35  cents,  dinner  just  $1.75.  There  is  no 
cover  charge. 

It's  the  1940s,  and  the  Tenderloin  is 
teeming  with  theaters,  cabarets,  night- 
clubs, and  entertainment  of  all  sorts. 
Blanco's  Cotton  Club — located  where 
the  Great  American  Music  Hall  now 
stands — is  merely  a  footnote  in  the  cul- 
tural history  of  the  Tenderloin,  home  to 
a  long  and  sometimes  tawdry  legacy  of 
arts  and  entertainment,  both  legal  and 
illegal. 

"Back  in  those  days,  the  streets  of  the 
Tenderloin  were  alive  24  hours  a  day, 
and  nobody  bothered  you,  not  even  the 
cops,"  recalled  71 -year-old  Earl  Wat- 
kins,  who  manned  the  drums  at  Blanco's 
Cotton  Club,  the  Blackhawk  on  Turk 
Street,  and  other  hotspots  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. "There  were  white  clubs,  black 


Charlie  "Bird"  Parker  once  jammed  in  the 
basement  of  the  Musicians  Union . 

dubs,  after-hours  joints,  'rounder*  clubs 
for  sporting-class  people  like  pimps, 
hustlers  and  gamblers — and  of  course 
the  theaters." 

Dancers,  musicians,  writers,  and 
painters  have  long  called  the  Tender- 
loin home,  and  San  Francisco's  night 
people  have  flocked  here  since  nearly 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when  what  is 
now  Gvic  Center  was  the  outskirts  of 
town  and  the  Tenderloin  was  known  as 
St  Ann's  Valley. 

Jimmy  Stack's  Cabaret,  the  Baldwin 
Theatre,  the  second  Poodle  Dog,  the 
Portota  Louvre  Restaurant  ("where  they 
take  the  rest  out  of  restaurant  and  put 
the  din  into  dinner")  and  the  Indoor 
Yacht  Qub  were  all  jumping  parts  of 
San  Francisco's  nightlife  in  the  years 
preceding  World  War  11,  causing  then- 
"Quecn  of  the  Tenderloin"  Tessie  Wall 
to  declare,  "I'd  rather  be  an  electric 
lightpole  on  Powell  Street  than  own  all 
of  San  Mateo  county." 

The  Xoin  has  been  home  to  theaters 
and  dance  halls  ever  since  and  now  is 
alive  with  a  mix  of  community  and 
professional  theaters,  galleries,  and 
cafes,  as  well  as  the  bawdy  bars  and 
pom  theaters  that  gave  the  neighbor- 
hood its  name. 

Isadora  Duncan,  who  nearly  singje- 
handedly  brought  dance  out  of  its  dusty 
classical  doset  and  into  the  forefront  of 
20th  century  fine  arts,  was  bom  here  in 
a  modest  home  at  Geary  and  Taylor 
streets  in  1877. 

In  the  1920s,  hard-boiled  detective 
story  writer  Dashiell  Hammett  roamed 
the  Tenderioin  as  a  Pinkcrton  detective, 
learning  the  stn?etwise  lessons  he  would 
recount  in  his  novels,  such  as  "The 
Maltese  Falcon." 

Hammctt's  short  story  'The  Whosis 
Kid"  features  a  shootout  on  McAllister 
Street  and  other  murky  events  near 


Hammctfs  West  Tenderloin  home.  For 
a  time,  the  mystery  writer  also  worked 
as  an  ad  copy  writer  at  Samuel's  Jewel- 
ers on  Market  Street. 

The  Tenderloin  has  always  been 
known  as  a  rough-and-tumble  place, 
with  gambling  houses,  bordellos,  and 
after-hours  bars  lining  the  streets  adja- 
cent to  the  grand  Market  Street  theaters 
where  stars  including  the  Barrymores, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Fred  Astaire,  and 
Frank  Sinatra  hold  court. 

'There  was  a  lot  of  activity  here  when 
we  opened  in  1937,"  said  Tony  Rodin, 
owner  of  Original  Joe's  on  Taylor  Street. 
'There  was  a  gambling  house  around 
the  comer  on  Eddy  and  Taylor  streets 
and  a  sporting  house  nearby.  At  the 
Medal  Club  on  Turk,  where  the  Gaiety 
is  now,  there  was  dice,  poker,  and  even 
a  crap  game.  Bartenders,  waiters,  show 
people,  dandng  girls — they  all  used  to 
come  here." 

But  the  hub  of  the  neighborhood's 
nightlife  was  always  the  theaters. 

The  era  of  the  theaters  reached  its 
glittering  heights  in  the  1920s,  before 
the  Depression  set  in.  The  Golden  Gate 
Theater  at  Golden  Gate  Avenue  and 
Taylor  Street  and  the  Warfield  around 
the  comer  on  Market  Street  both  opened 
in  1922,  and  the  Orpheum  at  Market 
and  Eighth  streets — then  called  the 
Pantages — went  up  in  1926.  These  new 
theaters  served  as  elegant  palaces  for 
"high  class  vaudeville"  as  well  as  show- 
cases for  the  wonders  of  movie  technol- 
ogy. They  were  also  venues  for  live 
ar\imal  acts  featuring  the  likes  of  Rin 
Tin  Tin. 

The  Depression  slowed  the  pace  of 
nightlife  in  the  'Loin,  as  big-time  or- 
chestra leaders  like  Benny  Goodman 
could  no  longer  afford  to  tour  with 
large  bands  and  scaled  their  groups 
back  to  a  bare  bones  sextet,  quartet,  or 
trio. 

Soon  the  technological  wonders  of 
radio  and  television  eroded  the  audi- 
ence for  live  performers  and  musicians. 
Many  theaters  switched  entirely  to 
movies,  although  some  retained  the 
flavor  of  vaudeville  days  by  combining 
films  and  newsreels  with  live  entertain- 
ment and  games. 

When  the  Depression  ended  in  the 
early  40s,  the  Tenderloin's  hotels  and 
restaurants  filled  up  with  musidans, 
dancers,  and  singers  who  worked  eve- 
rywhere from  the  big-time  theaters  and 
legitimate  nightspots  to  strip  joints, 
gambling  halls,  and  speakeasies. 

Herb  Caen,  San  Francisco  Chronicie 
columnist  and  man-about-town  for 
more  than  50  years,  shared  some  recol- 
lections of  the  neighborhood  in  the  '30s: 
'The  Tenderloin  was  a  unique  place.  It 
was  popular,  not  a  place  people  stayed 
away  from  It  was  a  classy  Tenderloin, 
if  there  can  be  such  a  thing. 

"Shanty  Malone  had  a  wonderful 
bar  with  football  stuff  all  over  it,"  Caen 
recalled.  "The  floor  was  like  a  football 
field  with  yard  markers  and  goal  posts 
at  either  end  of  the  bar.  It  was  a  fight-a- 
night at  that  place. 

'The  Tenderloin  was  mainly  whore- 
houses and  small  hotels,  where  lots  of 
respectable  people  went  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  rught.  And  lots  of  after-hours 
joints." 

Caen  also  recalled  the  days  when 
gambling  impresario  Elmer  "Bones" 


Sizzler 

Steak  •  Seafood  ■  Salad 


398  Eddy  Street 
(at  Leavenworth) 


The  popular  Paramount  Theater,  shown  above  in  1937,  was  a  cornerstone  to  the  Tenderloin's 
lively  nightlrte.  dominating  Market  and  Seventh  streets  until  it  cbsed  in  1965. 


Remmer  ruled  the  Tenderloin's  gam- 
bling dens,  and  when  the  Golden  Gate 
Theater  showcased  the  popular  big 
bands  of  Glerui  Miller,  the  Dorsey  broth- 
ers, and  the  regular  house  band,  Horace 
Heidt  and  his  Musical  Knights. 

Many  of  the  area's  famous  legiti- 
mate theaters — The  Golden  Gate, 
Warfield,  Orpheum,  Curran,  and 
Geary — still  stand  and  continue  to  host 
lop-notch  theatrical  and  musical  per- 
formances. Countless  others  like  the 
Alcazar,  the  Tivoli,  the  Baldwin,  and 
the  Shalamar  Ballroom  (later  the  Down- 
town Bowl,  a  two-story  bowling  alley 
on  the  site  of  Boeddeker  Park),  are 
demolished  or  idle.  The  grandest  thea- 
ter of  them  all  was  the  Fox  Theater. 

Located  at  Market  and  Polk  streets, 
where  the  29-story  Fox  Pla2a  now  tow- 
ers glumly  over  Civic  Center,  the  Fox 


was  an  ornate  5,000-seat  theater  with 
paintings,  tapeshnes,  and  furnishings 
from  around  the  world,  and  an  ele- 
gance unmatched  by  any  theater  in  the 
country. 

The  Fox  hosted  the  best  and  the 
brightest  of  travelling  plays,  vaudeville, 
arxi  movies.  Opened  in  1929  with  a  gala 
event  featuring  Will  Rogers,  Laurel  and 
Hardy,  Gary  Cooper,  and  a  'talkie' 
motion  picture  shown  with  the  most 
sophisticated  equipment  of  the  time, 
the  Fox  eventually  succumt>ed  to  the 
popularity  of  TV  and  radio,  combined 
with  suburban  flight  and  the  decline  of 
Market  Street.  The  Fox  closed  in  1961, 
and  was  destroyed  amidst  much  con- 
troversy in  1963. 

Other  movie  palaces  also  died  or 
changed  with  the  times.  "Some  theaters 
became  pom  movie  houses,"  said  Greg 
contintud  next  page 
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San  Francisco 
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Ritz  Hotel  775-9712 
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Wm.  Penn  Hotel  775-5373 
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continued  from  previous  page 
King,  nrvanager  of  the  Strand  Theater  on 
Market  Street.  "Others  offered  blood- 
and'thunder  and  kung-fu  movies  aimed 
at  teens  and  audiences  that  tear  up 
theaters.  Theaters  would  let  anyone  in. 
Places  like  the  Embassy  became  a  ha- 
ven for  the  homeless — a  free-for-all." 

In  the  decades  following  the  Depres- 
sion, musicians,  actors,  and  dancers 
would  pack  central  city  hotels  like  the 
Ambassador,  the  Padre,  and  the  Gover- 
nor while  playing  the  theaters.  They 
would  drop  in  on  neighborhood  clubs 
with  alluring  names  like  the  Streets  of 
Paris,  the  Sarong  Qub,  the  Silver  Dol- 
lar, or  Qub  Hangover. 

"Music  prevailed  in  the  Tenderloin 
in  those  days,"  rememt>ered  72-year- 
old  Ted  Noga,  a  saxophone  and  clarinet 
player  who  helped  found  the  world- 
famous  Blackhawk  Qub  at  Hyde  and 
Turk  streets  in  1949.  "Eveiy  little  bar 

"In  those  days,  the  streets  of  the 
Tenderloin  were  dive  24  hours 
a  day,  and  nobody  bothered  you, 
not  even  the  cops." 
-Earl  Watkins  

had  a  trio  or  a  piano  player." 

'The  Blackhawk  is  a  parking  lot 
now/'  said  Earl  Watkins,  who  was  a 
dninnmer  in  the  house  band  for  three 
and  a  half  years.  "But  that  place  was  the 
jazz  comer  of  the  West. 

"At  night  (the  Blackhawk]  was  ex- 
otic, with  the  lights  down  low  and  the 
p>eople  rubbing  elbows,"  Watkins  re- 
called from  his  desk  at  the  Musicians 
Union  on  Jones  Street,  where  he  has 
worked  since  the  union's  color  barrier 
was  anally  broken  in  1960.  "But  in  the 
daytime/'  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "it  was 
the  world's  worst-looking  dump.  There 
were  cracks  in  the  walls,  a  smoke- 
stained  ceiling,  and  a  dirty  minor  be- 
hind the  bar.  Later  they  put  in  a  teen 
section,  and  they  put  chicken  wire 
around  it  and  gave  them  a  separate 
entrance  so  they  couldn't  drink.  It  was 


A  historic  TL  venue  is  the  theater  located  under  St.  Bonfface  church's  sanctuary.  Above,  a  turn-of-the-century  peftormance  of  German  opera. 


a  crack  up." 

Taken  over  by  Max  Weiss  in  1951, 
The  Blackhawk  hosted  a  cavalcade  of 
the  biggest  names  in  jazz,  including 
Billie  Holiday,  Lester  Young,  Cal  T)ader, 
the  Modem  Jazz  Quartet,  Stan  Getz, 
and  piarust  Dave  Brubeck,  who  was  the 
first  jazz  headliner  booked  into  the  dub. 
A  local  kid  named  Johnny  Mathis,  then 
an  aspiring  young  jazz  singer,  was  play- 
ing between  sets  of  the  featured  acts  for 
$75  a  week. 

Weiss  remembers  when  a  late  rught 
radio  show  hosted  by  deejay  Jimmy 
Lyons  plugged  events  at  the  Blackhawk, 
and  his  radio  show  was  sporisored  in 
turn  by  Columbia  Music,  a  music  store 
and  musicians'  hangout  next  door  to 
Original  Joe's  on  Taylor  Street. 

"Everyone'd  come  down  to  Colum- 
bia Music,  and  they'd  all  sit  at  one  table 
in  the  back  at  Joe's,"  said  Weiss.  "More 


deals  were  made  and  more  contracts 
were  signed  at  that  table." 

The  Musicians  Union  Hall,  though 
now  just  a  shell  of  its  former  self,  was 
also  a  social  center  in  the  Tenderloin  for 
musicians,  with  a  restaurant,  pool  tables, 
phone  and  copy  services,  and  after- 
hours  joint  in  the  basement  where 
musiciar^  would  jam  after  earning  an 
evening's  wage  at  a  paying  gig  t^earby. 

Kenny  Williams,  who  ran  a  drum 
shop  in  the  Tenderloin  in  the  1960s  and 
70s,  recalled  that  joining  the  baseir>cnt 
jam  sessior\s  was  like  entering  a  private 
club.  "You'd  enter  the  hall  and  go 
downstairs/'  he  said.  "Someone  inside 
would  look  through  the  peephole,  and 
if  they  knew  you,  they'd  say,  'Come  on 
in.'  Everyone  was  in  there  jamming." 

Scattered  remnants  of  the  Tender- 
loin's high-roUing  days  remain:  A  soli- 
tary Greek  restaurant  still  stands  on 


Mason  Street  where  the  whole  block 
was  once  filled  with  the  scent  of  strong 
coffee  and  imported  cigarettes.  Faded 
advertisements  for  old  nightclubs  and 
restaurants  can  be  seen  on  brick  walls. 

But  new  cultural  activity  has  taken 
root  in  the  central  dty.  Cafes,  restau- 
rants, and  billiard  halls  bring  the  fla- 
vors of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  gritty 
streets,  and  relatively  new  spots  like  the 
509  Cultural  Center,  Nelson  Morales 
Gallery,  and  EXTTheatre  provide  a  plat- 
form for  the  neighborhood  to  continue 
its  historic  cultural  legacy. 

The  Blackhawk's  Ted  Noga  has 
watched  the  changes  in  the  Tenderloin 
for  nearly  50  years. 

"The  streets  arc  dirty  now,"  he  said. 
"Ifs  not  a  dean  dty  like  it  used  to  be, 
and  San  Frandsco  was  always  a  one- 
horse  town.  But  I  wouldn't  want  to  live 
anywhere  else." 
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Four  Diverse  Artists  Whose 
Work  Meets  at  TL's  Crossroads 


by  Dana  Sachs  and  Julie  Scheff 

Striking  students  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  the  dusty  roads  of  Waco, 
Texas,  mystical  goddesses,  and 
an  elephant  cemetery:  these  are  some  of 
the  diverse  images  in  the  artwork  of 
four  Tenderloin  artists.  What  unites  the 
work — and  many  of  the  images  coming 
out  of  the  Tenderloin  today — is  a  lack  of 
pretension  and  formality. 

'This  is  substance  as  opposed  to 
glamour,"  said  Amanda  Shaffer,  gal- 
lery iT^nagcr  of  the  Steven  Wirtz  Gal- 
lery, which  is  hosting  the  Central  City 
Hospitality  House  (CCHH)  Art  Auc- 
bon  on  June  4.  While  recognizing  that 
neighborhood  artists  would  be  happy 
to  make  money  from  their  work,  Shaf- 
fer saw  inspiration  art  coming  foremost 
"from  the  expression  of  it,  and  a  love  of 
the  art." 

CCHH  Art  Program  Director  Sharon 
Tancnbaum  rejects  the  idea  that  Ten- 
derloin artists  are  not  "real"  artists 
because  they  may  not  have  had  the 
training  or  opporturuties  of  more  main- 
stream artists. 

'There's  a  lot  of  power  and  human- 
ity reflected  in  the  work,"  she  said. 
"There  should  be  no  assumption  that 
just  because  people  come  from  this 
community  they're  not  bona  fide  art- 
ists. They  are." 

From  the  rafters  of  Hospitality  House 
on  Leavenworth  Street,  Ira  Watkins 
recently  retrieved  a  picture  called  "Our 
History,"  his  painting  of  a  young  black 
teenager,  a  tear  streaming  down  his 
cheek  as  he  reads  a  book  called  "Black 
History."  The  soft-spoken  50-year-old 
artist  explained  that  the  boy  in  the  paint- 
ing is  crying  because  he  has  been  cheated 
out  of  his  identity  and  lied  to  about  it  in 
the  history  books. 

When  Watkins  was  in  school  he  read 
a  history  book  "that  was  this  thick,"  he 
said,  making  an  inches-wide  gap  be- 
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Georgia  native  Kathy  Gernatt's  talent  is  for 
painting  fantastical  images. 

tween  his  fingers.  'There  were  three 
pages  on  black  people,"  he  added. 

Watkins'  own  work — a  glimpse  into 
the  world  of  the  South  in  the  1950s— 
gives  primary  focus  to  the  lives  of  black 
people  at  a  time  when  life  seemed  sim- 
plCT  and,  his  paintings  seem  to  suggest, 
more  rooted  in  meaning. 

Watkins'  canvases  and  drawings  are 
most  often  domiruted  by  a  central  fig- 
ure, who  is  engaged  in  scenes  depicting 
memories  of  the  artisf  s  own  childhood 
in  Waco,  Texas:  caring  for  a  baby,  for 
example,  in  the  work  'Tender  Care,"  or 
butchering  a  slab  of  meat  in  "Meat 
Cutter."  In  the  background  are  telltale 
signs  of  the  country:  rows  of  fields 
radiating  out  from  the  horizon,  chil- 
dren playing  on  swings,  people  sitting 
on  porches,  and  men  playing  billiards 
or  Ashing. 

"You've  got  to  paint  what  you  know," 


Watkins  said.  'Things  like  washing  out 
of  a  tub,  ringing  out  clothes — thaf  s  what 
1  did  when  I  was  coming  up." 

This  is  also  the  world  in  which  Wat- 
kins began  to  make  art,  when  a  neigh- 
bor taught  the  thcn-six-year-old  Wat- 
kins to  draw  on  a  small  slate  he  used  for 
school. 

"The  first  thing  I  drew  were  shoes," 
the  painter  remembered.  "Then  I  went 
on  to  cartoon  characters  out  of  the 
newspaper." 

Over  the  years,  Watkins  supported 
himself  as  a  house  painter  and  carpen- 
ter. He  continued  to  dabble  in  the  arts, 
but  with  varying  degrees  of  commit- 
mait.  For  a  time  he  survived  on  public 
assistance,  living  with  relatives  and 
friends.  He  also  smoked  crack  and  spent 
his  days  hanging  out  in  Boeddeker  Park. 


Artist  Zhang  Yong-Xu  camped  in  Tiananmen 
Square  with  striking  Chinese  students. 

Then  one  day  six  years  ago  Watkins 
gave  up  crack  cold  turkey.  "I  just  woke 
up,"  he  explained.  "I  substituted  get- 
ting high  with  my  art." 

Now  Watkins  is  living  in  transitional 
housing  and  supporting  himself  with 
his  artwork.  In  the  five  years  that  he  has 
painted  at  Hospitality  House,  he  has 
created  some  60  paintings,  40  of  which 
have  been  sold.  His  work  has  also  been 
widely  exhibited  throughout  the  dty. 

Watkins  believes  his  art  saved  his 
life.  "I  now  have  an  outlet  for  my  shit. 
If  s  been  an  answer  to  all  my  problems," 
he  said.  'I'm  doing  something  I  like  to 
do." 

Power  of  Experience 

Like  Watkir«,  Kathy  Cematt  brings 
the  pow^r  of  her  own  experience  into 
her  paintings,  but  to  very  different  ef- 
fect. While  Watkins  creates  lyrical  but 
realistic  representations  of  his  past, 
Gematt  is  drawn  to  more  aljstract  or 
fantastic  imagery. 

In  'Treak,"  the  26-year-old  painter 
produced  a  portrait  of  a  woman  re- 
duced to  two  breasts  and  a  head.  "1 
don't  know  where  that  came  from  in 
my  mind,  but  ifs  here  now,"  said  Ger- 
natt  with  a  laugji,  looking  over  her  work 
one  day  at  the  CCHH  art  studio,  where 
she — like  Watkins — does  her  work. 

Gematt  has  been  making  art  all  her 
life,  but  really  began  to  focus  more  seri- 
ously on  it  in  the  past  year  or  so.  Before 
that,  the  Georgia  native  was  often  on 
the  move,  spending  months  living  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  later  working  as 
a  canuval  barker.  "Home"  for  the  past 
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Ira  Watkins'  art  provides  a  glimpse  into  the  American  South  in  the  1950s.  Above,  al  work  at 
the  Central  City  Hospitality  House  art  studio,  where  he  has  painted  tor  many  years. 


few  years  has  been  a  series  of  vehicles 
parked  around  San  Francisco. 

Some  of  Gematfs  earlier  work  shows 
dearly  defined  representations,  such  as 
country  scenes.  Her  more  recent  paint- 
ings, however,  have  moved  further  from 
the  literal.  With  an  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated use  of  color,  and  a  blerKiing  of 
tones  that  adds  depth  to  her  inwges, 
Gematfs  paintings  reflect  varied  emo- 
tions more  than  any  specific  event  or 
experience. 

Rather  than  deciding  what  to  create 
and  then  executing  the  idea,  the  artist 
begins  a  painting  without  a  plan,  and 
then  waits  expectantly  to  see  what 
emerges.  What  emerged  in  "Sbc  Sur\s, 
One  Daughter"  is  a  wildly<olored  vi- 
sion of  another  world,  an  elephant's 
graveyard  as  Gematt  herself  sees  it, 
with  six  bleeding  yellow  sxms  glowing 
in  the  sky.  But,  like  nx>st  of  Gematfs 
work,  the  painting  serves  as  something 
of  a  Rorschach  test  for  the  viewer. 

"I  want  my  art  to  be  different  things 
for  different  people,  like  a  mood  paint- 
ing," she  said.  "If  you're  in  oiw  nnood, 
you  see  one  thing;  if  you're  in  another 
mood  you  see  anottier  thing." 

Gematt  painted  'The  Healing"  after 
surviving  a  bike  accident  last  year.  The 
dark  brown  arxi  red  tones  of  the  paint- 
ing give  an  ethereal  gjimpse  of  a  woman 
with  something  that  looks  like  a  fish 
oawling  up  her  arm.  Gematt  explained 
that  because  she  was  injured,  the  very 
process  of  creating  the  work  was  ex- 
tremely painful,  and  the  fish  itself  rep- 
resents that  pain.  The  work  is  a  power- 
ful testimony  to  the  artisf  s  physical 
and  emotional  trauma. 

Today,  a  year  later,  the  now-healthy 
Kathy  Gematt  gazed  at  the  painting 
and  winced.  "It  hurts  to  look  at  it,"  she 
said. 

A  California  Artist 

The  work  of  Zhang  Yong-Xu  serves 
as  another  example  of  how  art  can 
provide  a  window  into  the  feelings  and 
emotioru  of  the  individual  artist.  In  his 


paintings,  some  of  which  he  exhibited 
in  May  at  the  509  Cultural  Center,  Zhang 
creates  vivid  scenes  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  China,  scenes  which  express 
not  only  the  citizen's  terror  of  govern- 
ment repression  (he  participated  in  the 
Tiananmen  Square  demonstrations  in 
Beijing  in  May  1989),  and  the  puzzled 
awe  of  a  refugee's  first  days  in  a  new 
country,  but  also  the  playfulness  of  an 
artist  working  out  philosophical  ques- 
tions through  the  use  of  oil  on  canvas. 

"I  want  to  be  a  California  artist,"  said 
Zhang  in  halting  English,  his  sleeping 
baby  draped  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
showed  a  visitor  his  paintings.  The  29- 
year-old  Zhang,  whose  father  is  a  tradi- 
tional painter  in  China,  has  been  creat- 
ing his  own  art  for  more  than  10  years. 

Zhang  painted  "Birthday  Party"  with 
a  mix  of  Western  and  Chinese  styles 
after  he  had  been  in  San  Frandsoo  Iwo 
months.  In  this  painting,  partygoers 
gather  around  a  festive  table  with  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  visible  in  the  back- 
ground. Lounging  on  a  divan  in  the 
continued  nejd  page 
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foreground,  a  Venus-like  figure  gives 
the  scene  a  luscious,  languid  feeling. 

But  the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  the 
party  serves  as  a  facade  for  deeper 
anxieties.  Out  of  a  comer  of  the  paint- 
ing, two  figures  glare  ominously:  a  sol- 
dier who,  the  refugee  fears,  could  spring 
into  the  room  at  any  moment;  and  a 
nurse,  who  reminds  the  Chinese  man  of 
the  injuries  he  sustained  during  the 
Tiananmen  Square  violence. 

In  the  center  of  the  painting,  one  of 
the  revelers — the  artist  perhaps? — hides 
his  face  in  fear.  "\  was  always  thinking 
of  the  gun,"  the  artist  said,  looking  at 
the  picture. 

Odd  floating  figures,  like  the  soldier 
and  the  nurse,  appear  often  in  Zhang's 
work,  which  gives  a  Chagall-like  qual- 
ity to  the  paintings.  But  the  technique  is 
a  familiar  one  in  Chinese  art.  Out  of 
perspective  with  the  rest  of  the  scene, 
these  figures  represent  the  penetration 
of  the  psyche  into  the  mundane  texture 
of  everyday  life. 

In  "Laundromat,"  an  airplane  flies 
across  the  ceiling,  invading  the  artisfs 
vision  of  a  typical  American  laundro- 
mat with  his  own  recollections  of  flight 
to  this  country,  and  his  awareness  of  the 
war  then  raging  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Like  Gematt,  Zhang  uses  a  striking 
palette  of  color  in  his  work.  Combined 
with  the  drama  of  busy  configurations 
of  people  and  imagery,  the  color  adds 
an  emotional  quality  to  the  paintings. 
Pinks  and  reds  seem  joyful  and  lumi- 
nous  in  "Birthday  Party,"  while  black 
gives  a  mysterious  shadowy  feeling  to 
the  audience  taking  up  the  lower  half  of 
the  painting  "Theater  Concert." 

Turned  Her  Life  Aroimd 

Looking  at  the  swirling  colors  of  one 
of  her  abstract  paintings,  Allison  Fork 
explained  that  in  one  of  them  she  sees 
an  "abortion." 

"I  painted  this  when  I  was  going 
through  some  rough  times,"  she  said. 
'Ht  just  seemed  that  the  whole  race  of 
human  beings  was  going  to  commit 
suicide.  I  wanted  to  address  my  feel- 
ings." 

At  the  time  Fork  was  living  in  China 
Basin,  bedding  down  under  the  stars  in 
a  sleeping  bag,  until  a  homeless  man 
beat  her  with  a  bat.  "One  day  he  just 
came  up  to  me  with  a  baseball  bat  and 
he  knodced  the  hdl  out  of  me,"  she  said. 

Since  then,  she  has  gotten  herself 
into  a  halfway  house  and  turned  her  life 
around.  Fork  has  been  painting  on  and 
off  for  the  last  four  years — since  leaving 
New  Mexico  for  San  Francisco — and 
has  compiled  a  nraxture  of  acrylic  paint- 
ings, pencil  drawings,  and  mixed  me- 
dia, all  of  which  give  a  strong  emotiorul 
message. 

It  was  during  the  hard  times  on  the 
street,  though,  that  Fork  turned  to  paint- 
ing again  in  a  Tenderloin  Reflection 
and  Education  Center  (TREC)  art  class 
called  the  Gospel  of  the  Streets. 

Next  to  Fork's  abstract  "abortion" 
painting  is  a  piece  she  did  in  direct 
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response  to  it.  A  robotic  head  floating  in 
a  galaxy  of  space;  Fork  calls  it  a  child. 

From  a  closet  in  the  arts  room  at 
TREC,  Fork  pulls  out  bundles  of  rolled- 
up  canvases  and  paper  that  arc  wrapped 
in  trash  bags.  One — a  large,  tattered 
piece  of  paper — bears  a  color  sketch  of 
a  woman  done  with  broad  pencil 
strokes,  giving  the  image  a  frenetic 
quality. 

'Ifs  in  good  shape  lcor\sideringl  my 
life,"  she  said.  "I've  hauled  these  around 
thinking  I  was  going  to  commit  suicide. 
I'd  pack  up  my  paintings  like  I  was 
going  to  bury  them." 

But  painting  always  gives  her  a  rea- 
son to  keep  on  going.  On  a  large  re- 
cycled canvas  given  to  her  by  an  an- 
other artist.  Fork  painted  the  image  of  a 
huge  goddess-like  woman  with  a  star 
in  her  hand.  She  calls  the  oil  painting 
"Star  Thrower." 

"I  did  it  to  keep  a  close  friend  strong," 
she  said.  Before  embarking  on  it,  she 
thought  of  all  the  things  jxx)ple  live  for: 
"Raising  children,  spirituality,  friends, 
correcting  past  mistakes — which  are 
also  the  reasorw  people  want  to  die," 
she  said,  noting  that  some  of  the  women 
she  has  met  in  hornless  shelters  have 
had  their  children  taken  away  from 
them  by  Child  Protective  Services,  and 
grieve  their  loss. 

Fork's  "Star  Thrower"  is  a  massive 
woman  with  seemingly  mystical 
strength.  Wearing  a  crown,  she  domi- 
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During  hard  times  on  the  street  Allison  Fork  turned  to  painting  again — something  she's  done 
on  and  oft  lor  four  years — in  a  Tenderloin  Reflecton  and  Ediucation  Center  dass. 


nates  the  canvas,  readying  to  throw  the 
star  she  holds  in  her  hand. 

Fork  likes  to  show  movement  in  her 
artwork — Tt  is  so  much  a  part  of  life," 
she  said.  In  one  pointing,  a  small  boy 
reaches  toward  a  train,  which  exits  the 
canvas  at  an  angle.  She  used  a  pencil  to 
make  streaks  in  the  acrybc  paint  while 


it  was  still  wet  to  give  a  sense  of  nrwve- 
ment. 

Surveying  a  number  of  her  paint- 
ings. Fork  said  she  is  happy  with  her 
work.  "I  would  be  happy  once  I  ^t  a 
house  to  put  my  paintings  on  the  wall," 
she  said.  "Especially  since  they  didn't 
cost  me  one  red  cent" 


The  following  selected  information  comes  from  'Safe  Practices  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts:  A  Studio  Guide,  'published  tjy  the  College  Art  Association 
of  America.  A  compteie  copy  of  this  piAylication — which  contains  information  regarding  the  heaith  hazards  involved  *v*ft  a  number  ot  media, 
bow  K>  create  a  safe  studio  space,  and  more— can  t>e  obtained  by  sending  a  check  or  money  order  for  $8  to  275  7th  Ave  .  New  York.  NY  10001. 
Reprinted  with  permission. 


Safety  and  Health  Hazards  in  Painting  and  Drawing 

Type  of  Exposure 

Nature  of  Problem 

Paints  (fingerpaints,  water  colors,  tempera,  oil,  latex)  and  pigments 

All  pigments  and  colorants  should  t>e  presumed  capable  of  produc- 
ing toxicity  unless  they  have  been  specfltcally  certified  as  nontoxic 
by  The  Art  and  Craft  Materials  Institute.  The  carriers  for  paints, 
however,  vs^y  widely  m  toxicity  from  nontoxic  water,  to  toxicity  from 
fungicide  in  some  latex  paints,  and  the  considerable  toxicity  of  the 
organic  solvents  in  all  oil-base  paints. 

Medium:  denatured  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  vinyl-butyl  resins 

Damage  to  liver  and  other  organs.  Some  are  skin  irritants. 

Filler:  diatomaceous  earth  (celile).  silica,  mica  (silicate) 

Frequent  exposure  to  dust  may  call  silicosis. 

Grounds:  flake  white  and  other  lead  compounds 

May  cause  lead  poisoning.  Avoid  use  without  strict  control. 

Paintbmsh  cleaners  may  contain  aromatic  hydrocartx}ns,  methyl 
akx>hol  (methanol),  acetone 

Acute  and  chron'c  nervous  system  and  liver  damage,  some  can 
cause  cancer.  Most  are  flammable. 

Methylene  akxihol  {used  in  strippers  and  removers) 

Produces  carbon  monoxkJe.  which  may  cause  heart  failure  if 
ventilation  is  not  excellent. 

Cresols  (used  in  strippers  and  removers) 

Irritate  skin;  can  cause  liver  damage. 

Phenols  (used  in  strippers  and  removers) 

Can  irritate  or  penetrate  skin.  May  cause  liver  damage. 

Alkalis 

Prolonged  exposure  causes  skin  and/or  lung  irritation. 

Chalk,  charcoal,  pencils,  artists'  pastels 

See  Pigments.  Dusts  are  probably  not  encountered  in  amounts 
large  enough  to  cause  serious  problems,  with  possible  exceptions 
of  pastels  containing  toxic  pigments. 

Artists'  varnishes  containing  driers  or  siccatifs  (metallic  salts), 
solvents 

Solvents  are  dangerous  to  the  nen/ous  system  and  liver,  and  are 
flammable. 

Inks:  drawing  or  India  fluorescent,  indelible,  stamping;  and  gels, 
extenders,  cleaners 

Contain  ingredients  toxic  in  varying  degrees  if  swallowed.  May 
corrtain  organic  solvents  that.  i1  inhaled  in  large  quantities,  could 
produce  effects  of  other  solvent  exposures.  Absorption  of  dye 
chemkals  through  the  skin  is  a  potential  hazard.  If  label  says  flam- 
mable assume  the  solvent  is  organic.  However,  nonflammable 
material  may  contain  chtorinated  hydrocartwns. 

Epoxy  compounds 

Irritates  skin,  causes  lung  allergies. 

Polyurethane  and  potyurethane  compounds 

Probnged  inhalation  may  cause  skin,  eye.  and  lung  irritation. 

Aerosol  spray  propellants:  fluorocartwns  (freons),  propone 

Highly  volatile;  except  at  high  concentrations,  usually  only  mildly 
irritating  to  respiratory  tract  and  eyes. 

Faalfves:  atomizer  spray  with  alcohol  content 

Probably  not  hazardous  in  conventional  use. 

Marking  pens  with  permanent  ink  containing  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons 

Probnged  use  causes  headaches  or  nausea,  irritates  lungs,  and 
possibly  damages  liver. 

Marking  pens  with  water-based  ink 

A  problem  only  if  dye  is  digested. 

What  to  Do 

•  Plan  for  and  use  a  good  ventilatbn  sys-      .  Keep  all  solvents  off  the  skin  as  much  as       •  Damp  wipe  work  surfaces  daily, 
tem  that  will  allow  for  a  supply  of  clean.      possible.  If  skin  contact  is  made,  wash                         ,  u 
fresh  air.  Studio  exhausts  should  not  be      immediately  with  soap  and  water  and  re-       '  ^^.^  ^  smock  or  other  covering  over 
recirculated  in  an  air-conditioning  system.      place  skin  oils  with  lanolin  or  other  aeam.                                 ^  frequently. 

.  Use  substitute  matenals  and  processes      .  Use  spray  materials  or  tools  only  in  spray       '  ^ 

if  discomfort  develops  in  the  presence  of  a      booths  with  an  appropriate  respirator             P'^-                            ^^V  ^^^^^^ 
particular  substance,  such  as  turpentine.                                                                          utensite  or  use  the  toilet. 

•  Use  disposable  paper  under  work  surfaces        _                  u    u          u  ^ 
•  Cover  containers  of  solvents  when  they      and  discard  after  worthing  Dispose  of  sol-       '  Do  not  put  paint  brushes  or  other  work- 
are  not  in  use.  Evaporation  takes  place      vent-soaked  materials  quickly.  Special  stor-       ^           ^^^^  "^^^  °' 
continuously,  increasing  as  the  tempera-      age  cans  for  this  purpose  are  needed  to 
ture  goes  up.  {Brushes  standing  in  sol-      prevent  leakage  of  Vefors. 
vents  will  add  to  this  evaporation.) 
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LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT  BEGINS  JUNE  4 

"PURE  JOY!  TOMMY  TUNE  AND  ANN  REINKING  ARE  A  CLASS  ACT." 

-Sylvie  Drake,  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


FOUR  WEEKS  ONLY! 

PREVIEWS  TUESDAY,  JUNE  4  at  8  PM  -  OPENS  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5  at  8  PM 

•  Special  Added  Matinee  Thursday,  June  6  at  2  PIVI  • 

CHARGE-BY-PHONE  41  S/TGZ-^UaSS 

Tickets  at  Golden  Gate  Theatre  Box  Office,  and  all  BASS/TM  Tickets  Centers,  including 

The  Wherehouse  &  Tower  RecordsA/ideo 

Group  Sales  (20  or  more):  415/441-0919 

Golden  Gate  Theatre 

1  Taylor,  at  Golden  Gate  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Under  the  direction  of  Carole  Shorenstein  Hays  and  James  M.  Nederlander 
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Bay  Area  Gallery  Curators  Offer  Advice  to  Newcomers 


by  Greer  Lleuad 

Turned  off  by  New  York  City's 
crime  and  high  prices,  talented 
artists  arc  lured  to  San  Francisco's 
vibrant  art  scene,  expecting  to  find 
opportunity  and  success.  Instead  they 
find  stiff  competition  for  recognition, 
resources,  and  exhibition  space  with 
hundreds  of  other  hopeful  newcomers. 

In  the  face  of  this,  how  can  an  artist 
create  and  market  his  or  her  work  with- 
outbecomingdiscouraged?  While  there 
are  no  quick  or  easy  answers,  there  are 
several  concrete  ways  in  which  artists 
can  take  control  of  their  careers. 

Seeking  a  support  base,  exploring 
alternative  venues,  and  striking  a  bal- 
ance between  thebusincssand  aesthetic 
aspects  of  an  art  career  are  among  the 
suggestions  some  of  the  Bay  Area's 
leading  curators  and  art  advisors  have 
for  artists  who  want  to  exhibit  their 
work. 

Concentrate  on  building  a  strong, 
confident  body  of  work,  advises  Jeff 
Nathanson,  curator  of  Spectrum  Gal- 
lery at  51 1  Harrison  St.  and  director  of 
San  Francisco  Open  Studios.  Start  by 
taking  an  objective  look  at  your  art  to 
determine  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
art  world.  Get  feedback  from  friends 
and  family,  fellow  artists,  and  former 
teachers. 

"The  odds  against  artists  are  so 
strong,"  said  Nathanson.  "You  really 
need  to  think  positiveand  havea  strong 
belief  in  yourself  and  your  work." 

Build  confidence  and  a  support  base 
by  working  with  other  artislsor  organi- 
zations that  share  your  vision  of  the 
world.  "Artists  need  to  [seek  out]  a 
greater  sense  of  community  and  com- 
monality," said  Artist  Advisor  William 
Torphy.  'This  is  fundamental  to  suc- 
cess in  terms  of  self-fulfillment  and 
acceptance." 

Nelson  Morales,  curator  of  Nelson 
Morales  Gallery  at  1005  Market  St.  and 
art  instructor  at  Central  City  Hospital- 


ity House,  agreed.  "A  lot  of  artists  gel 
together  and  form  support  groups,"  he 
said.  "Most  artists  we  know  by  name 
have  had  some  sort  of  artists'  commu- 
nity— the  Impressionists  and  Abstract 
Expressionists,  for  example." 

Fora  multicultural  community,  such 
as  the  Tenderloin,  Torphy  added,  iden- 
tification with  a  social  or  cultural  group 
can  be  a  powerful  means  of  achieving 
initial  recognition  in  the  relatively  con- 
servative commercial  world. 

"Recently  there  has  been  an  expan- 
sion of  interest  in  multicultural,  social, 
and  political  expression,  alternative 
visions  of  the  world,  and  highly  narra- 
tive work,"  said  Torphy. 

Given  this  current  interest  in  non- 
traditional  subject  matter,  exploring 
exhibition  options  becomes  more  of  a 
challenge.  However,  according  to 
Nathanson,  it's  important  to  remember 
that  art  galleries  are  not  the  only  places 
to  show  work.  The  Bay  Area  is  full  of 
alternative  exhibition  spaces,  such  as 
cafes,  group  studios,and  corporate  lob- 
bies. 

"Don't  start  at  the  top  because  you 
think  alternative  venues  arc  not  wor- 
thy," Nathanson  said.  Nontraditional 
outlets  provide  feedback  in  a  less  threat- 
ening environment  than  commercial 
galleries  and  offer  you  a  chance  to  get 
your  feet  wet,  he  advised. 

"A  career  seldom  goes  from  point 
zero  to  point  ten,"  Torphy  agreed.  For 
beginning  or  non-mainstream  artists, 
he  said,  "The  route  to  the  commercial 
world  isa  littie  less  direct.  It'sa  seriesof 
graduations." 

A  key  to  success  is  researching  ven- 
ues that  are  appropriate  showcases  for 
your  work.  Spend  lime  locating  places 
that  might  be  interested  in  your  art, 
gather  information  on  submission  and 
review  policies,  and  put  your  name  on 
maihng  lists. 

In  addition,  "step  back  and  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  your  work,"  said 
Nathanson.  "Ask  yourself,  can  you  see 


Resources  for  Artists 


compiled  by  Greer  Ueuad 

Legal  Information: 

California  Lawyers  tor  the  Arts 
Fort  Mason  Center,  Bidg.  C,  Rm. 
255,  S.F.,  CA  94123.  775-7200 

Provides  legal  services  and  information 
for  the  California  visual,  performing,  and  lit- 
erary/media arts  community  and  allied 
fields.  CLA  also  provides  conflict  resolution 
through  Arts  Arbitration  and  Mediation 
Services,  which  solves  professional  dis- 
putes outside  the  court  system.  Members 
receive  discounts  on  admission  to  work- 
shops and  seminars,  copyright  clinics,  and 
CLA's  resource  library.  Nonmembers  are 
welcome  at  slightly  higher  rates.  CLA  also 
publishes  a  number  of  low-cost  art  law 
guides.  Call  for  Information, 
Membership:  $20  per  year  for  working 
artists. 

Volunteer  Lawyers  for  the  Arts 
1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
3rd  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
(212)  977-9271  or  9273 

Provides  arts-related  legal  assistance 
and  publications  on  legal  subjects  to  artists 
in  all  creative  fields.  Their  legal  hotline 
(977-9271)  is  open  9:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m., 
Mon.-Frl.,  and  provides  counseling  on  arts- 
related  matters  such  as  contracts,  immi- 
gration, and  moral  issues.  VLA  also  distrib- 
utes several  publications  covering  a  variety 
of  legal  subjects.  Call  977-9273  to  receive 
publication  brochures. 
No  membership  fee. 

Publications: 

The  following  list  is  not  exhaustive  by  any 
means,  but  offers  informative  and  highly 
recommended  reading.  The  information 
published  about  art  and  artists  is  extensive, 
and  much  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  library — 
and  it's  free! 


"1991  Artist's  Market" 
Writers  Digest  Books,  1991 

A  valuable  resource  for  artists  of  all 
 Look  for  more  artists'  resources  in  coming  i&sues. 


media,  containing  important  information 
such  as  self -marketing  suggestions  and 
how  to  put  together  an  effective  portfolio. 
"Artist's  Market"  also  contains  a  thorough, 
up-to-date  directory  of  contacts  that  ac- 
cept artwork  for  review  Including  advertis- 
ing firms,  book  publishers,  galleries,  and 
more.  Intended  to  provide  artists  with 
opportunities  to  sell  work,  this  book  Is  well 
worth  a  trip  to  the  library  to  check  out. 

Art  Hazards  News 

Center  for  Safety  In  the  Arts 

5  Beekman  St,  New  York,  NY 

10038 

A  highly  recommended  source  of  health 
and  safety  informatbn  for  visual  and  per- 
forming artists.  Art  Hazards  News  gives 
up-to-date,  thorough  information  about  the 
specific  hazards  artists  routinefy  face,  gov- 
ernment regulations,  and  more.  t1  Is  well 
worth  the  money  for  a  subscription  and 
perusing  back  issues  is  recommended. 

Published  five  times  per  year.  Sub- 
scription: $18.50  a  year  until  July  1991, 
when  It  will  be  raised  to  $21  a  year. 

"The  Artist's  Complete  Health 
and  Safety  Guide,"  by  Monona 
Rossol,  Allworth  Press,  1990 

A  thorough,  up-to-date  guide  that  iden- 
tifies specific  health  hazards  such  as  harm- 
ful noise  levels  and  the  dangers  of  specific 
solvents,  and  gives  practical  solutions  to 
problems  Inherent  in  their  use.  This  book 
also  contains  Information  about  safety  In 
the  studio,  an  extensive  guide  to  art  health 
and  safety  publications  and  organizations, 
and  much  more. 

Artweek 

12  South  Rrst  St.,  Ste.  520, 
San  Jose,  CA  95113 

Artweek  is  a  great  source  of  information 
for  artists,  containing  articles  about  con- 
temporary art  and  artists;  classified  listings 
of  jobs,  studio  space,  and  more;  a  calendar 
of  events;  and  directories  of  competitions 
being  held  throughout  the  country.  Pub- 
lished weekly.  Subscription:  $28  a  year. 


your  work  in  the  space  you  want  to 
show  in?  If  yes,  then  pursue  it.  If  no, 
then  maybe  your  confidence  in  your 
work  is  not  where  it  should  be  to  show 
in  that  particular  space,  or  it  simply 
may  not  be  the  appropriate  space." 
Having  compiled  a  list  of  exhibition 


experimentation,"  he  said. 

In  addition,  send  a  short  cover  letter 
identifying  yourself,  and  a  resume  con- 
taining information  about  your  educa- 
tion, exhibition  history,  publications  in 
which  work  has  been  published  or  re- 
viewed, and  actual  clippings  of  any 


Mm 


Photo  Phil  Head 

Gallery  curator  Nelson  Morales  suggests  that  by  working  within  a  community — much  like  the 
impressionists  and  Expressionists  did— artists  can  build  confidence  and  a  support  base. 


venues  you  intend  to  approach,  begin 
pulling  together  a  package  of  informa- 
tion about  yourself  and  your  art  to  send 
to  your  contacts. 

"An  artist's  professionalism  should 
be  as  consistent  as  any  businessman's," 
said  Morales.  "An  unprofessional  pack- 
age shows  a  lack  of  follow-through. 
Creativity  alone  is  not  what  makes  an 
artist  The  ability  to  act  upon  creativity 
through  discipline  (is  also  importanll." 

Because  gallery  directors  see  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  art  every  day,  it  is 
important  to  make  work  easy  to  view. 
Send  well-labeled  slides,  preferably  in 
one  sheet,  using  a  carefully  selected 
body  of  work.  Stress  quality  over  quan- 
tity. It's  better  to  send  10  strong  slides 
than  20  slides,  half  of  them  weak. 

"Slides  are  your  calling  card,"  said 
Nathanson.  "If  you  can't  shoot  them 
yourself,  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  the  money 
to  get  them  done  for  you.  It's  an  impor- 
tant investment  in  your  career." 

Torphy  offered  another  option.  "(It 
can  be]  really  good  to  have  a  couple  of 
knock-out  photos  as  opposed  to  slides. 
Put  a  nice  image  in  front  of  the  portfo- 
lio, the  more  colorful  and  spirited  the 
better." 

Concentrate  on  cohesiveness  and 
consistency  when  selecting  slides  for 
review.  "Gallery  directors,  and  dealers 
espjecially,  are  looking  for  consistency 
and  depth,"  said  Nathanson.  "They 
want  to  know  that  if  they  show  some- 
one, over  the  next  few  years  he  or  she 
will  continue  to  produce  good  work 
and  get  even  better." 

Morales  agreed.  "It's  important  that 
you  be  personally  connected  with  your 
art  and  not  just  presenting  technical 


CHUN  KANG 
VEGETARIAN 
RESTAURANT 


LUNCH  SPECIAL: 
$3.75 

608  Geary  St. 
928-2178 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK, 
CLOSED  TUESDAY 


reviews  you  have  received.  Don't  for- 
get to  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope. 

Proceed  with  confidence  in  your 
professional  contacts  and  emphasize 
your  strengths  and  singularity.  For 
example,  "'Self-taught  artist'  should  be 
mentioned  in  a  proud  fashion,"  said 
Torphy.  "The  spin  t  of  the  work  is  what's 
most  important,  notacademic  training." 

Always  remember  that  you  are  work- 
ing to  exhibit  your  art,  not  your  packag- 
ing. "Slick  presentation  or  a  hard  sell 
never  supercede  doing  good  work,"  said 
Nathanson. 

Work  to  strike  a  balance  between 
organizing  and  promoting  your  career 
and  staying  connected  to  your  work, 
advised  Nathanson.  Someartists  are  so 
good  at  promoting  themselves  that  their 
work  suffers,  he  said,  whereas  those 
with  strong  work  sometimes  neglect 
business  matters,  and  therefore  are  not 
successful  in  the  industry. 

Keep  in  mind  that  you  are  going  to 
encounter  rejection  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  none  of  which  may  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  art.  You  may 
approach  an  inappropriate  venue  for 
you  r  work,  or  a  gallery  tha  t  has  to  choose 
among  several  artists  whose  work  is 
just  as  interesting  as  yours. 

"Be  patient.  Be  persistent.  Make  sure 
you  keep  in  your  studio  enough  to  feel 
connected  to  your  work,  to  fee!  like 
you're  progressing  even  though  you're 
getting  rejected,"  said  Nathanson.  "If 
you  believe  in  what  you're  doing,  don't 
get  discouraged." 

For  more  inforrmtion  on  constructing  a 
portfolio  and  exhibition  opportunities  in 
the  Bay  Area,  see  this  issue's  gallery  guide, 
p.  15.  In  addition.  Toby  Klayman,  author  of 
"The  Artist's  Survival  Manual" 
(Scribner's,  1984),  will  be  teaching  a  class 
at  City  College.  50  Phelan  Ave.,  which  xvill 
offer  artists  hands-on  instruction  and  expe- 
rience in  marketing  and  business.  The  class 
will  cover  such  topics  as  contracts, 
recordkeeping,  and  taxes,  and  will  culmi- 
rmte  in  students  putting  together  a  show  of 
their  work.  The  class  will  begin  on  August 
20,  and  will  be  held  6:30-9:30  p.m..  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays,  or  all  day  Friday.  Call 
the  college  at  239-3000  for  more  info. 


Super  Burritos 
Tacos 

BEST  IN  TOWN 


open  1  1  a  m,  -  9  p.m 
Monday  -  Saturday 
closed  Sundays 


JUST  TO  GO 
35  Mason  928-7782 
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tenderloin  Hlmes  Art  Contest  "Winners 


Fourth  Prize: 

Jane  (in  Vain)  Winkelman, 

"Prisoners  of  Poverty,"  mixed  media  on  paper.  30"  x  28' 


First  Prize: 

Gregory  Rauker.  Untitled,  tempera  on  paper,  15  "  x  17" 

Rauker's  strong,  colorful  portraits  of  friends  end  Native  Americans  In  traditional 
costume  are  strongly  influenced  by  his  degree  in  printmaking  eorned  from  the 
Academy  of  Art  College  in  San  Francisco.  "I  let  my  work  (speak)  for  me,"  says 
Rauker.  "I'm  a  struggling  artist  just  trying  to  keep  some  positive  energy  down 
here  in  the  Tenderloin." 


Winkelmon'swork  is 
poignant  and  pro- 
vocative, portray- 
ing troubling  sub- 
jects most  choose 
to  ignore— home- 
lessness.politicalre- 
pression,  individual 
pain  and  suffering. 
"I'dliketodosome- 
thingmeaningfulfor' 
myself  os  well  as  for 
the  community  thot 
has  given  so  much 
for  me.'  she  soys. 
"Otherwise,  what  is 
life  worth  living  for?' 
A  one-time  student 
at  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Institute,  Winkel- 
mon'swork will  soon 
be  featured  on  the 
cover  of  a  Son  Di- 
ego-based art 
magazine. 
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Second  Prize: 

Ira  Watkins,  "Mis  Fannie,"  oil  on 


4W 


canvas,  18"  x  24' 

Taught  to  draw 
on  his  school 
slate  by  0  neigh- 
bor, Watkins 
paints  his  memo- 
ries of  0  child- 
hood spent  in 
Waco.  Texas  in 
the  1940s  and 
1950s.  His  work 
portrays  family 
and  friends  living 
in  0  time  when 
life  seemed  sim- 
pler. "You've 
got  to  paint 
whatyou  know,' 
he  says,  "Things 
like  washing  out 
a  tub, ringing  out 
:  lothes— that's 
what  I  did  when 
was  coming 
up-' 


On  the  Cover 


Third  Prize: 
Donald  Becerra, 

Untitled,  graphite  on  paper,  30"  x  22" 

A  graduate  of  the  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
in  Ooklond.  Becerra's  subject  matter  ranges  from  a 
portrait  of  Adolph  Hitler  to  a  series  of  drawings  depict- 
ing street  people.  "Nothing  should  go  unnoticed  in  our 
lives.  We  should  remember  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good,'  he  soys,  "I  think  (homelessness  is)  very  good 
subject  matter  because  it's  constantly  with  us.  espe- 
cially in  this  day  and  age  when  programs  are  getting 
slashed  bock  to  the  bone. ' 


Fifth  Prize: 
Gregory  Rauker, 

Untitled,  tempera  on  paper,  30'  x  22' 


Sixth  Prize: 

Larry  Clark,  "Me  &  My  Dad 
Need  a  Better  Life."  pastel 
on  paper,  30"  x  22" 

A  self-taught  artist  end  musician. 
Lorry  Clark's  work  depicts  the 
drama  of  African-American 
families  in  the  American  South, 
torn  opart  by  alcohol ,  racism,  and 
poverty.  "I  want  to  let  young 
blacks  know  where  theirrootsore 
in  black  America."  he  soys.  One 
of  Clark's  paintings  was  recently 
featured  on  the  cover  of  Time 
magazine's  international  edition. 


The  judges  of  the  first  Tenderioin  Times  art  contest 
included  three  local  artists:  painter  and  teacher 
Samboun  Sayosone,  poet  and  dancer  Jonice 
Mirikitoni,  and  painter  Craig  Losha,  Two  Times'  staff 
members.  Business  Manager  Liz  Price  and  Office 
Manager  Greer  Lleuod,  also  served  on  the  jury. 
More  than  25  artists  competed  in  the  contest,  for 
which  five  winners  end  five  runners  up  were 
selected.  For  runners  up,  see  page  28,  The  following 
businesses  and  organizations  generously  donated 
prizes  ond  gift  certificates;  Arch,  EXITheatre.  Green 
Apple  Books,  the  Son  Francisco  Museum  of  Modem 
Art,  and  Standard  Brands  Paint  Compony. 
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Rrts  and  "Eats  Quide  to  tfie  ^mdtrloin 


Eateries 


1.  Capistrano's  Pizza  -  943  Market  St. 
New  York-style  pizza  features  hand-spun 
dough  and  fresh  ingredients-  Offers  vege- 
tarian pasta;  veal  specialties,  ravioli,  baked 
eggplant  parmigiana.  and  veal  scallopini. 
Hot  and  cold  sandwiches  and  sakls  are  also 
served.  Price  range:  $1 .75-$16.95.  Open  7 
days.  11  a.m.-10  p.m.  495-6347. 

2.  Chun  Kang  Vegetarian  Restaurant 

-  608  Geary  St.  Serves  vegetarian  Chinese 
cuisine  with  no  MSG.  Lunch  specials  for 
$3.75  include  soup,  appetizer  and  brown, 
white,  or  fried  rice.  Among  this  restaurant's 
specialties  are  clay  pot  dishes,  including 
mixed  vegetables  with  curry  sauce,  and 
soups  such  as  corn  soup  with  Chinese 
greens.  Among  a  variety  of  entrees  is  stuffed 
cabbage  and  pan  fried  tofu  with  vegetables. 
Price  range:  $0.60-$4.25,  Open  6  days,  1 1 
a.m. -9  p.m.  Closed  Tues,  Catering  (take  out 
only)  and  to-go  orders,  928-2178. 

3.  Carlos  Goldstein's  -  280  O  Farrell  St. 

Serves  fine  Mexican  food  including  carne 
asada  and  fajitas,  as  well  as  seafood  and  a 
weekend  champagne  brunch.  Full  bar  sen/- 
ice  available.  Price  range:  $4.95-$1 1 .95. 
Open  7  days.  1 1  a.m.-l  1  p.m.  for  dinner;  bar 
is  open  until  2  a.m.  397-3356. 

4.  Carlos  Goldstein's  Tijuana 
Taqueria  -  370  Golden  Gate  Ave.  This  fast 
food  establishment  sen/es  the  best  nachos 
in  town  in  addition  to  such  standard  South- 
of-the-Border  fare  as  burritos  and  tacos. 
Daily  lunch  specials  include  entree,  salad, 
beans,  and  rice  for  $5.25.  Price  range:  $2.95- 
$6.25.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  10  a.m. -5  p.m.  474- 
4294. 

5.  Corona  Bar  and  Grill  -  88  Cyhi  Magnin 
St.  Southwestern  cuisine  recipes  in  an 
elegant  setting.  Among  customer's  favorites 
are  paella  Valencana  and  chicken  tacos. 
The  menu  changes  frequently  to  feature 
other  culinary  surprises.  Open  7  days.  1 1 :30 
a.m.-l  1  p.m.  Price  range:  $3.75-$18.95. 
392-5500. 

6.  Deli  Eats  Pizzeria  -  86  r^Alllster  St. 
Pizza  dell  specializing  in  pizza  and  Middle 
Eastern  homemade  specialties,  including 
fresh  falafel.  dolma  (stuffed  grape  leaves), 
and  hummus.  They  deliver  with  some  re- 
strictions. Price  range:  $3-$15.  Open  7  days. 
8  am.-10:30  p.m.  864-3304. 

7.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St.  A 
top  vote-getter  in  the  1989  TTmes  restaurant 
contest.  Items  include  catfish  hot  &  sour 
soup,  seafood  fire  pot.  and  barbecued  pork 
over  rice.  Price  range:  $3-$4.75.  Open  7 
days.  9  a.m.-9  p.m.  928-5188. 

8.  Elaine's  Barbecue  -  208  Eddy  St.  This 
down-home  barbecue  restaurant  offers 
grilled  chicken  and  ribs  at  very  affordable 
pnces:  $2.95  for  half  a  chicken,  $4.95  for  a 
F>ound  of  spareribs.  Friend'y  atmosphere 
and  ample  seating.  Price  range:  $.70-  $5.40. 
Open  Mon.-Sat.,  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sun.,  8 
a.m.-8  p.m.  775-3231. 

9.  First  Restaurant  -  61 1  Larkin  St.  Serves 
both  Chinese  and  Thai  dishes.  Spicy  use  of 
beef  and  chicken.  Price  range:  $3.25-$5.50. 
Open  7  days,  Mon.-Sat..  9  a.m. -9  p.m., 
Sun.;  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  474-6331. 

10.  Garden  Juice  Bar  -  io  Mason  St. 
Variety  of  large  sandwiches  made  to  your 
liking,  topped  with  fresh  ingredients  and  an 
assortment  of  fruit  and  health  shakes,  cook- 
ies, fig  bars,  and  cakes.  Breakfast  speoal: 
bagel,  O.J..  and  coffee.  $2.25.  Price  range: 
$1-$4.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  7:30  am. -4:30  p.m.; 
Sat.lO  a.m.-3:30  p.m.  781-8450. 

11.  Golden  House  Restaurant  -  233 

Golden  Gate  Ave.  Serves  authentic  Viet- 
namese cuisine.  Breakfast,  lunch,  and  din- 
ner. Five-spic©  chicken,  chicken  sauteed  in 
lemon  grass,  and  vegetarian  dishes  are 
among  customers'  favorites.  Price  range: 
$3.50-$5.50.  Open  Mon.-Sat..  10:30  am.-9 
p.m.  673-3130. 


12,  Greek  Food  Center  -  53  Mason  st 
Offers  a  wide  selection  of  deli  meats, 
cheeses,  and  sandwiches  made  to  order. 
Best  coffee  m  town!  Price  range:  $2-$3.50. 
Mon.-Fri.  6  a.m.-5  p.m.;  Sat.,  6  am.-3  p.m. 
928-1636, 


13.  Harrington's  Pub  -  460  Larkin  St.  A 
popular  spot  for  a  bit  of  Irish  food  and 
atmosphere.  Serves  daily  specials  of  steak, 
seafood,  and  cornbeef.  Price  range:  $3.50- 
$5.50.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m.-l  1  p.m.  Lunches: 
11  am.-2:30  p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  474-8820. 


14.  OIri  Ramen  House  -  120  Cyril  Magnin 
St.  A  ramen  noodle  house  in  a  cozy  setting 
near  theaters  and  Union  Square  shopping. 
Toppings  on  the  ramen  dishes  include  straw 
mushrooms,  fresh  snow  peas,  and  choice  of 
chicken,  beef,  or  turkey;  pot  stickers.  Pnce 
range:  $1.75-$6,50,  Open  7  days,  11  a.m.-l  0 
p.m.  989-9760. 

15.  Original  Joe's  -  144  Taylor  St  A 
Tenderloin  landmark  for  54  years;  voted  one 
of  the  10  best  by  T/mes  readers  in  the 
favorite  restaurant  contest.  Features  gener- 
ous portions  of  well-prepared  Italian  and 
American  food.  Elegant  sen/ice  by  friendly 
waiters.  Price  range:  $4-$18,  Open  7  days, 
10:30  a.m.-1:15  a.m,  775^877. 


19.  Rose  Vietnamese  Restaurant  - 

791  OFarrell  St.  Specializes  in  fresh  sea- 
food (crab,  lobster,  and  fish).  Other  special- 
ties include  beef  cooked  seven  ways,  hot 
and  sour  fish  or  shrimp  soup,  chow  mein, 
chow  fun.  and  beef  or  seafood  noodle  soups. 
Price  range:  $3.75-$8,95,  Open  7  days.  11 
a.m,-10  p.m.  441-5635. 

20.  Subway  Sandwiches  -  1250  Market 

St.  Sandwich  shop  with  seating  for  20.  Price 
range:  $1.99-$5.99.  Open  fwton  -Thurs.,  11 
a,m,-1 1  p  m,;  Fri,-Sat.;  1 1  a.m. -2  a.m..  Sun.. 
11  a  m, -midnight.  621-3300. 

21 .  Super  Burrtto  -  35  Mason  St.  A  tiny 
storefront  serving  great  burritos.  tacos.  and 
beef  teriyaki  to  go  only.  Price  range:  $1.25- 
$3.50.  Open  Mon.-Sat..  11  a.m.-9  p.m.  928- 
7782, 

22.  Squid's  Restaurant  -  96  McAllister 
St.  Featuring  California  cuisine,  such  as 
pastas,  and  seafood  dishes.  Price  range: 
$6-$13.  Open  fy1on,-Fn.,  11:30  am, -12  p.m.. 
Sat..  5:30  p.m.-12  p.m.  861-0100, 


26.  Vic's  Ng  Cafe  -  39  Mason  St  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  food  in  a  cozy  setting. 
Features  Harris  Ranch  Ground  Chuck  ham- 
burgers, wonton  soup,  chow  mein,  and 
breakfasts  served  anytime.  Price  range: 
$1.10-$8.95.  Open  7  days,  Mon.-Fri..  7  a.m.- 
7  p.m.;  weekends.  11  am.-6  p.m.  771-1938. 

27.  VIen  Dong  Teriyaki  -  601  Larkin  St. 
A  unique  Vietnamese  restaurant  with  many 
popular  dishes  such  as  chicken  lemon  grass, 
curry  lamb,  BBQ  beef  ribs,  gnlled  beef  bro- 
chettes,  and  much  more.  Appetizers  include 
shrimp  and  pork  rice  paper  rolls  and  imperial 
rolls.  Daily  specials  are  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Open 
Mon.,  9  a.m. -3  p,m,;  Tues, -Sun..  9  a.m. -8 
p  m.  673-7604, 

28.  Vientiane  Restaurant  -  250  GoWen 
Gate  Ave.  Serves  Chinese  and  Thai  food 
featuring  Kung  Pao  chicken,  Mongolian  beef, 
and  Kung  Pao  shrimp.  Daily  lunch  specials: 
$3-95,  Price  range:  $3,50-$5.75.  Open  7 
days.  9  a,m.-9  p.m.  776-8780. 


Arts  Venues 


29.  Academy  of  Art  College  -  625/688 
Sutter  St.  Exhibits  student  and  faculty  fine 
and  commercial  art  in  all  media.  New  exhibi- 
tions every  two  weeks.  Fine  art  shows  at  625 


16.  Pacific  Restaurant  (Pho  That  BInh 
Duong)  -  607  Larkin  St.  Spacious  and  clean. 
Sen/es  traditional  Vietnamese  dishes,  includ- 
ing various  noodle  soups.  For  a  treat,  try  the 
five-spice  chicken,  charbroiled  pork,  and  Vi- 
etnamese roll  combination  plale.  Price  range: 
$3.50-$6.  Open  7  days.  8  a.m. -8  p.m.  Also,  a 
second  address  at  337  Jones.  Open  6  days. 
10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Ctosed  Tuesdays.  441-6722. 

17.  Pagolac  Authentic  Vietnamese 

Cuisine  -  655  Larkin  St.  Features  coconut 
chicken,  five-spice  chicken,  and  combination 
family  dinners. Price  range:  $3.15-$6.50. 
Open  7  days.  9  am.-9  p.m.  776-3234. 


18.  Phnom  Penh  -  63 1  Larkin  St.  The  top 
vote-getter  in  last  year's  favorite  restaurant 
contest.  Specialties  include  boneless 
chicken  stir  fried  with  five  spices  and  sweet 
basil  leaves,  shredded  green  papaya,  diced 
cooked  sirloin  pork.  Price  range:  $3.95- 
$8,95.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  11  a.m.-3  p.m.  for 
lunch;  Mon, -Wed.,  5-9:30  p.m.  and  Thurs.- 
Sun.,  5-10  p.m.  for  dinner.  775-5979. 


23.  Tad's  Steak  Restaurant  - 120  Powell 
St.  In  business  for  more  than  36  years,  this 
sleakhouse  offers  large  sen/ings  of  American 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  Reasonably- 
priced  steak,  chicken,  and  hamburger  plates 
include  potatoes,  garlic  bread,  and  salad 
Price  range:  $1.30-$4.99.  Open  7  days.  7 
am.-ll  p.m.  982-1718. 


24.  Tu  Lan  -  8  6th  St.  A  Vietnamese 
restaurant  featuring  imperial  rolls,  pork  shish 
kebabs  with  rice  noodle:^,  and  rice  dishes 
such  as  ginger  chicken  and  pineapple  with 
beef,  and  other  deliaous  meals.  Price  range: 
$3.45-$5.45.  Open  6  days.  11  a.m.-9  p.m. 
Ctosed  Sun.  626-0927. 


25.  Turtt  and  l_arttln  Deli  -  476  Turk  St. 
Serves  Middle  Eastern,  Mediterranean,  and 
American-style  breakfast  and  lunch.  Home- 
made salads,  sandwiches,  soups,  and  full 
deli.  Large  seating  area.  Price  range:  $.80- 
$4.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  6:30  a.m. -3:30  p.m. 
771-6889. 


Sutter  St.  Mon.-Fri.,  8:30  a.m.-5:30  p.m.; 
Sat.,  9  am. -5  p,m.  Commercial  art  shows  at 
688  Sutter  St.,  Mon.-Fri..  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 
765-4200. 

30.  Actors  Theatre  -  533  Sutter  St.  A 
resident  theater  company  that  produces  five 
or  six  live  shows  a  year  in  a  "Best  of  Off 
Broadway"  senes.  Discounts  for  seniors  and 
groups.  296-9179. 

31.  Albatross  Bookstore  -  166  Eddy  St. 

Features  thousands  of  books  on  three  floors, 
including  art  and  theater  books,  out-of-print 
books,  western  Amencana,  literature,  wine, 
and  much,  much  more.  Open  Mon.-Fri,,  10 
am.-6  p.m..  Sat..  1 1  am.-  6  p.m.  885-6501 . 

32.  Amertean  Conservatory  Theater  - 

450  Geary  Ave,  Offers  contemporary  and 
classical  live  theater  productions  through- 
out the  year.  Offers  a  training  program  for 
young  people.  Scholarships  available.  749- 
2200, 

33.  American  Zephyr  Gallery  25  Van 

Ness  Ave,  Central  City  Hospitality  House's 
permanent  gallery  features  drawings,  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  and  pottery.  New  exhibitions 
every  nine  weeks,  fy!on.-Fri..  9  a.m, -5  p.m.; 
Sat.,  11  a.m. -8  p.m.;  Sun.,  noon-5  p.m.  861- 
6655. 

34.  Blue  l-amp  -  561  Geary  Ave  Features 
country,  jazz.  rock,  and  mixed  bands  every 
night.  Mon.-Sat.,  10  am.-2  p  m,;  Sun,,  3:30 
p.m. -2  a.m.  Cover  charge  Wed. -Sat.  885- 
1464. 

35.  Central  City  Hospitality  House 
Community  Arts  Program  -  146  Leav- 
enworth St.  Offers  a  drop-in  open  studio  for 
artists,  as  well  as  visual  and  literary  arts 
workshops.  Mon.-Fri..  noon-5  p.m.  776-2120. 

36.  Climate  TTieatre  252  9th  St  Pre- 
mieres contemporary  drama  and  comedy 

continued  on  page  16 
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Art  Venues 

continued  from  page  15 

with  an  emphasis  on  new  works.  626-9196. 

37.  George  Coates  Performance 
WorttS  -  110  McAllister  St,  Creates  and 
presents  original  live  theater.  853-8520. 

38.  Curran  Theatre  -  445  Geary  St.  Of- 
fers "Best  of  Broadway"  shows  throughout 
the  year.  474-3800. 

39.  EXITheatre  -  366  Eddy  St.  A  commu- 
nity-based theater  showcasing  scripts  writ- 
ten by  Tenderloin  residents  as  well  as  clas- 
sical playwrights.  673-3847. 

40.  Eye  Gallery  -  IISI  Mission  St.  A  gal- 
lery dedicated  to  photography  that  explores 

Echoes  of  a 
Vietnamese 
Prison  Cell 
Resonate  in 
Poet's  Work 

by  Joe  Tran 

Each  day  of  his  imprisonment, 
poet  Nguyen  Van  Dai  meditated 
upon  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper,  a 
falling  leaf,  a  violet  flower. 

"In  the  world  outside,"  he  said,  "I 
probably  wouldn't  have  paid  attention 
to  that  flower.  But  in  captivity,  the  color 
of  the  flower  gave  me  the  balance  of  my 
inner  self,  a  few  minutes  of  peace.  Then, 
with  the  days  in  jail  so  long,  I  found  the 
solution  to  my  being." 

Nguyen,  who  goes  by  the  pen  name 
Hoang  Lien,  spent  12  years  in  prison  in 
North  Vietnam — five  in  solitary  con- 
finement— after  he  was  captured  by 
North  Viemamese  soldiers  during  the 
Tet  Offensive  of  1968,  which  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

Nguyen — now  68  years  old  and  a 
refugee  resettlement  worker  in  San 
Francisco — was  at  the  time  of  his  cap- 
ture lieutenant  governor  of  the  Central 
Highlands — comprising  six  prov- 
inces— and  second  in  rank  to  the  conv 
manding  general  of  that  region.  He  was 
the  highest-ranking  officer  to  be  cap- 
tured by  the  communist  forces. 

Nguyen  has  been  a  teacher,  journal- 
ist, administrator,  and  a  philosopher, 
but  is  making  his  literary  nrvirk  through 
poetry  and  memoirs. 

In  his  recently  released  collection  of 
poetry,  "Sitting  Still"  ("Tinh  Toa") — a 
bilingual  edition  in  English  and  Viet- 
namese— Nguyen  takes  readers  to  the 
prison  cell  to  evoke  the  isolation  he  felt. 

"\  was  blind,  deaf  and  mute,"  said 
Nguyen  of  his  prison  experience,  which 
he  recalls  in  the  poem  "Quietude,"  also 
translated  as  "Sitting  Still": 

As  my  crossed  legs  freeze  to  the  thick 
stone  floor. 

I  no  longer  feel  the  spinning  earth. 
I  have  sat  motionless  for  two  years  in  one 
spot, 

Night  after  night  watching  the  moon 
wax  and  wane, 

And  constellations  faithfully  bloom 
every  evening 

Beyond  the  trellis  of  thin  prison  bars  on 
the  jail  window. 

An  indelible  image  of  stillness 

Undisturbed  even  by  the  drifting  clouds 

In  his  menx)ir  "Light  and  Darkness" 
i"Anh  Sang  Va  Bong  Toi") — also  released 
this  year — Nguyen  recounts  his 
thoughts  and  observations  made  while 
in  captivity. 

Marched  from  Hue  in  Central  Viet- 
nam to  a  prison  on  the  Chinese-North 
Vietnamese  border,  Nguyen  was  forced 
from  camp  to  camp,  through  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers,  and  deep  jungles. 

'Trom  the  first  day  of  my  captivity  1 
started  to  live  in  darkness,  including 
those  days  they  walked  me  on  the  trails 
leading  north,"  Nguyen  wrote.  "On  this 
side  of  the  17th  Parallel  is  darkness,  the 
other  side  is  light ...  1  live  a  double  life: 
a  material  one  in  this  land  of  hatred, 
locked  in  the  cell;  and  the  other,  intel- 


the  social  and  ethical  dimensions  ot  life. 
Tues.-Sat.,  noon-5:30  p.m.  431-6911. 

41 .  Far  East  Fine  Arts  -  51 8  Sutter  St.  Ex- 
hibits Chinese  watercotors  on  scrolls,  rare 
ceramics,  ancient  stone  and  alabaster  sculp- 
ture, and  Buddhist  figure  paintings.  Mon,- 
Fri..  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  421-0932. 

42.  509  Cultural  Center  -  509  Ellis  St.  Of- 
fers art  exhibits,  live  music,  comedy,  poetry 
readings,  improvisation,  one-act  plays,  and 
film  screenings.  Features  an  open  mike 
every  Tuesday.  Performances  and  hours 
vary,  so  call  in  advance.  346-1308. 

43.  Gallery  Imago  -  619  Post  St.  Contem- 
porary fine  art  in  all  media  Open  for  sutxnis- 
sions.  Tues.-Sat.,  11  a.m.-6  p.m.  775-0707. 

44.  Golden  Gate  Theatre  -  25  Taylor  St. 


lectual  meditation,  thinking  of  the  free 
South  with  abundant  love  and  bright 
sunlight." 

In  poetry  and  prose,  Nguyen  depicts 
his  bitter  captivity  without  condemn- 
ing his  captors.  'Telling  the  truth  is  the 
best  way  to  denounce  or  criticize  or 
condemn  the  enemy,"  said  Nguyen. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  "Sitting  Still" 
reflected  Nguyen's  isolation  in  their 
titles— "Halfway  into  Exile,"  "Sepa- 
rated from  the  Hock,"  and  "A  Cobweb 
Across  the  Jail  Window."  But  some  of 
the  poems  recall  Nguyen's  youth,  such 
as  "Royal  Palace  in  the  Sunset,"  a  trib- 
ute to  the  monarchy  that  was  toppled 
by  the  Japanese  during  World  War  II, 
when  Nguyen  was  20  years  old 

A  white  dove  flies  past  the  frigid  pavilion 

picking  up  the  soul  of  the  forsaken  court- 
ier 

who  died  at  the  window  waiting  for  the 
king's  favors. 

The  drooping  boughs  of  the  tallow  tree,  o 
young  woman, 

Can  hide  only  some  of  the  secret  tears  of 
sorrow  on  your  face. 

Bom  in  Quang  Tri,  Nguyen  grew  up 
in  Hue  arxi  eventually  graduated  from 
the  National  Administration  College, 
continuing  with  graduate  studies  at 
Saigon  University  and  later  attending 
Michigan  State  University. 

In  Vietnam,  he  was  a  French  teacher 
who  translated  the  works  of  writers 
Lafcadio  Heam  and  Stefan  Zweig.  He 
also  contributed  poetry  and  political 
and  historical  comirwntary  to  a  number 
of  nevk'spapers  and  magazines  in  Harx>i 
and  Saigon,  including  Van  Hoc,  Nhan 
Van,  and  Van  Hoc  N^ie  Thuat. 

Nguyen  was  n^eased  from  prison  in 
1981  at  age  60  and  lived  for  three  years 
in  Vietnam  without  a  job,  surviving 
with  financial  support  from  family 


Offers  a  "Best  of  Broadway"  series  through- 
out the  year.  474-3800. 

45.  Improv  Comedy  Club  -  40i  Mason 
St. Features  stand-up  comedy.  441-7787. 

46.  John  Pence  Gallery  -  750  Post  St. 
Exhibits  North  American  Realism.  Exhibits 
seven  one-person  shows  and  two  group 
shows  per  year.  Open  to  submissions.  Mon.- 
Fri.,  10  a.m.-6  p.m.;  Sat..  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 
441-1138, 

47.  Kertesz  International  Fine  Art  Gal- 
leries -  521  Sutter  St-  Features  Amercan 
and  European  oil  paintings,  Mon.-Sat..  10 
a.m. -5:30  p.m.  626-0376. 

48.  Lorraine  Hansberry  Theatre  -  620 

Sutter  St.  Offers  contemporary  live  theater 
with  an  emphasis  on  producing  scripts  by 


members,  many  of  whom  had  resettled 
abroad. 

Sponsored  by  his  daughter  to  leave 
Vietnam  through  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program,  Nguyen  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  in  19&4. 

Since  then  he  has  been  writing  his 
books  and  working  for  various  resettle- 
ment agencies.  He  currently  works  as  a 
caseworker  at  the  International  Rescue 
Comnuttee,  where  he  helps  new  immi- 
grants with  everything  from  referrals 
to  job  placement. 

For  the  future,  Nguyen  plans  to  con- 
tinue writing  poetry,  and  hopes  to  write 
a  book  about  the  psychology  of  Viet- 
nanwse  people  living  in  America. 


Finest  Pizzas  &  Pastas 
in  Town 

JluiJientic  9^zu  forf^ 

Styk  Tizza 


Free  Delivery 
take  out  orders  available 

495-6347  10  a  m -11  p  m 

943  Market  St.       7  Days  a  Week 


African -American  playwrights.  474-8800. 

49.  Marines  Memorial  Theatre  -  609 

Sutter  St.  Offers  Broadway-based  shows 
throughout  the  year.  771-6900. 

50.  Mason  street  Theater  -  340  Mason 
St.  Features  cabaret  theater.  981-0260. 

51.  Mason  Street  Wine  Bar  -  342  Mason 
St,  Offers  jazz  and  pop  singers  in  a  cocktail 
lounge  setting.  391-3454. 

52.  Otpheum  Theatre  -  1192  Market  St. 
Offers  "Best  of  Broadway"  shows  through- 
out the  year.  474-3800. 

53.  Pasquale  lannetti  Art  Galleries  - 

522  Sutter  St.  Exhibits  European  fine  art  t)y 
such  artists  as  Matisse,  Chagall,  Picasso. 
Moore.  Leger.  and  de  Kooning,  Features 
bronze  works  by  Mexican  sculptor  Annando 
Amaya.  Mon.-Sat.,  10  a.m.-6  p.m.  433-2771. 

54.  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission 
Gallery  -  155  Grove  St.  Exhibits  contempo- 
rary artists  in  all  media  Outdoor  space  ad- 
jacent to  the  gallery  is  viewable  24  hours  a 
day.  New  exhit>itions  every  six  weeks.  Open 
to  submissions.  lues..  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  11 
a.m. -5  p.m.;  Thurs.,  11  a.m. -8  p.m.;  Sat., 
noon-5  p.m.  554-9682. 

55.  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  -  401  Van  Ness  Ave.  Exhibits 
modern  and  contemporary  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, photography,  media  arts,  and  architec- 
ture and  design.  Tues..  Weds.,  and  Fri..  10 
a.m. -5  p.m.;  Thurs.,  10  am. -9  p.m.;  Sat.  and 
Sun..  11  am. -5  p.m.  Admission  is  free  the 
first  Tuesday  of  every  month.  863-8800. 

56.  Sierra  Club  Booltstore  -  730  Polk 
St.  Books  on  ecology.  T-shirts,  calendars, 
and  mobiles.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  10  a.m.-5:30 
p.m.  923-5600. 

57.  Tate  Gallery  -  339  Powell  St.  at  the  St. 

Francis  Hotel.  Exhibits  contemporary  oils, 
pastels,  sculpture,  lithographs,  and  seri- 
graphs.  Mon.-Fri.,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  989-6227. 

58.  Tenderloin  Reflection  and  Edu- 
cation Center  -  135  Golden  Gate  Ave.  A 
community-based  learning  and  resource 
center.  It  sponsors  ongoing  reflection  groups, 
classes  in  the  arts  music,  and  writing.  558- 
8759. 

59.  Theatre  on  the  Square  -  460  Post  St. 
Showcases  live  contemporary  drama  and 
comedy  throughout  the  year.  433-9500. 

60.  Warfleld  Theatre  -  982  Market  St. 
Features  big-name  bands  and  large  con- 
certs. Offers  a  variety  of  musical  styles  in- 
cluding rock  and  roll,  blues,  heavy  metal, 
and  punk.  775-7722. 

61.  Zephyr  Theater  -  25  Van  Ness  Ave. 
Offers  a  three-theater  complex  featuring 
productions  by  outside  groups  that  offer  a 
full  range  of  genres  from  classical  drama  to 
vaudeville.  861-6895. 


Children's  Art  Programs 


63.  Artist's  Embassy  Internatlonat  - 

50  Oak  St.  An  international  children's  art  ex- 
change and  in-school  arts  program  that  holds 
a  children's  art  festival  each  December.  For 
all  ages.  Free,  681-0618. 

64.  Boeddelter  Park  -  240  Eddy  St.  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center  offers  the 
Tenderloin  Children's  Arts  Program  in  the 
park  recreation  building.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  arts  and  crafts.  For  ages  5  to  15.  Mon., 
3:30-5p.m.  Free.  474-2400. 

65.  Central  City  YMCA  -  220  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  Offers  a  wide  range  of  arts  activi- 
ties including  improvisation  and  perform- 
ance workshops,  creative  writing,  video 
making,  and  visual  arts  and  crafts  work- 
shops. Emphasis  is  placed  on  dance,  move- 
ment, and  muHidisciplinary  arts.  Also  pro- 
vides field  trips,  museum  tours,  and  an  all- 
day  summer  camp  program.  For  all  ages. 
Free.  885-0464. 

66.  Glide  Church  Children's  Program 

-  330  Ellis  St.  Provides  day  care  and  after- 
school  programs  for  ages  2  to  15.  Features 
classes  in  African  dance,  visual  arts.  Instru- 
ment-making, and  music  for  participants 
ages  5  to  12.  Free.  771-6300. 

67.  San  Francisco  Public  Library 
Children's  Services  -  Main  Branch.  Uf1<in 
and  McAllister  streets.  Provides  cultural  and 
educational  resources.  Including  story  read- 
ings, films,  crafts,  arxl  speaal  performances 
in  song,  folklore,  dance,  and  music.  For 
ages  2  to  14.  Free.  558-3518. 


Dreams  and  Fears  Color  Art 
Exhibit  by  Viet  'Boat  People' 


"Still  Lives"— art- 
work by  Vietnamese 
refugees  languishing  in 
Hong  Kong  detention 
camps — is  on  exhibit  at 
Fort  Mason's  Bayfront 
Gallery  in  San  Fran- 
cisco through  June  9. 
In  these  camps,  more 
than  43,000  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  await  ac- 
ceptance by  a  third 
country  or  forced  repa- 
triation to  Vietnam. 
Locked  behind  gates 
and  bart)ed-wirG  fences 
in  pnson-like  facilities, 
the  refugees  are  crowd- 
ed Into  warehouse- style 
huts,  living  m  three- 
tiered  bunks  with  little 
floor  space  or  ventili- 
ation.  The  exhibit  of 
refugee  paintings, 
drawings,  and  graphic 
designs  was  organized 
locally  by  the  Center  for 
Southeast  Asian  Refu- 
gee Resettlement  and 
is  open  for  viewing 
Wednesdays  through 
Sundays,  noon  to  8  p.m. 
For  more  information 
call  885-2743. 
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Breaking  Through  a  Wall  of  Silence: 
The  Fiery  Poetry  of  Janice  Mirikitani 


by  Keiko  Ohnuma 

When  her  eyes  opened  to  who 
she  was  as  an  Asian-Ameri- 
can woman,  Janice  Mirikitani 
stopped  writing  about  bluebirds  and 
bonsai  trees  and  let  loose  a  torrent  of 
ragp  and  blood. 

"I  have  kept  myself  contained/ 
within  these  walls  shaped  to  my  body/ 
and  buried  my  rage,"  she  wrote  years 
later.  "This  wall  of  silence  crumbles/ 
from  the  bigness  of  their  crimes." 
Like  most  Sansd,  or  third -generation 

r 


nic  Studies  strike — "a  metaphor  for  self- 
determination,  for  us  telling  our  own 
stories  for  once/'  she  said. 

Divorcing  her  white  husband,  she 
embarked  on  a  decade  of  single  moth- 
erhood in  which  she  re-examined  her 
identity,  published  her  first  book  of 
poetry,  collaborated  with  other  Third 
World  writers,  and  created  a  name  for 
herself  in  the  Asian-American  and 
Tenderloin  communities  as  a  poet, 
painter,  dancer,  and  social  activist  quite 
independent  of  her  1981  marriage  to 
Williams. 


I 


Photo:  George  Kruse 

Many  of  Janice  Minkdani's  poems  are  bom  out  of  her  family's  experience  in  internment  camps 
during  World  War  II.  The  Vietnam  War  also  figures  prominently  as  a  theme. 


Japanese  Americans,  Mirikitani  was 
bom  to  a  family  that  had  been  impris- 
oned during  World  War  D  simply  for 
being  of  Japanese  ancestry.  For  35  years, 
until  the  movement  for  reparation 
payments  began  to  pick  up  momen- 
tum, Japanese  Americans  who  lived 
through  the  internment  built  a  wall  of 
silence  around  their  experience.  But  they 
were  unable  to  prevent  it  from  shaping 
how  their  children — the  third  and  fourth 
generations — came  to  perceive  their 
place  and  possibilities  in  the  world. 
Father, 

1  wanted  to  scream 

at  your  silence. 

Your  strength 

was  a  stranger 

I  could  never  touch. 

It  was  during  the  1960s,  while  she 
was  working  toward  her  master's  de- 
gree at  San  Francisco  State  University, 
that  three  generations  of  inchoate  anger 
finally  bubbled  over  into  words,  action, 
and  a  vision  that  continues  to  guide 
Janice  Mirikitani's  work  at  Glide  Me- 
morial Church  with  her  husband.  Rev. 
Cecil  Williams. 

As  a  young  graduate  student  in  the 
'60s,  she  took  up  the  banner  of  the  Eth- 
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"My  marriage  to  Cecil  was  probably 
more  a  result  of  our  coalition  building," 
she  said  of  the  political  work  at  Glide 

"For  most  of  my  life  I  tried  so 
hard  to  be  white,  to  be  accept- 
able— not  making  waves,  not 
speaking  out." 

that  brought  them  together  in  1964. 
"Coming  together  and  seeing  the  glori- 
ousness  of  diversity  and  yet  saying,  'If 
I  am  dear  about  who  I  am  as  an  Asian- 
American  woman,  then  I  don't  have  to 
be  concerned  that  if  I  don't  marry  Asian 
it  makes  me  a  traitor  to  my  race.'" 

Sparking  with  energy  following  a 
Saturday  morning  rehearsal  with  her 
Glide  dance  group,  Mirikitaru  rides  a 
crest  of  gestures  and  expressions  that 
rolls  and  crashes  with  her  shifting  in- 
dignation and  delight.  No  ordinary 
preacher's  wife,  this  fiery  Asian-Ameri- 
can woman  has  been  said  to  bring 
audiences  to  tears  on  the  strength  of  her 
eloquence  and  conviction. 

Reflecting  on  the  anger  evident  in 
her  first  book,  "Awake  in  the  River" 
(1978),  Mirikitani  explained:  "My  rage 
was  against  my  parents'  silence,  my 
thinking  they  should  have  done  some- 
thing else.  Now,  I  can't  expect  some- 
body else  to  behave  in  the  way  1  expect 
them  to;  they  do  what  they  must  do. 
And  1  came  to  a  place  of  deeper  respect 
for  my  parents  and  grandparents  for 
what  they  had  to  endure,  and  the  si- 
lence that  they  committed  themselves 
to  in  order  to  make  sure  their  children 
survived. 

"So  I  guess  if  there's  any  change  you 
see  in  the  second  book  ('Shedding  Si- 
lence," 1987),  it's  that  more  complex 
struggle  with  my  own  responsibility 
for  my  own  life,"  she  added.  'The  reali- 
ties are,  yes,  there  is  true  racism  in  this 
society,  there  is  true  chauvinism,  sex- 
ism, dassism — all  of  these  are  realities. 
But  in  terms  of  changing  who  you  are  in 
relatior\ship  to  them,  you  have  a  defi- 
rute  responsibility.  You  can  be  destroyed 
by  anything  you  choose  to  be — any- 
thing is  an  excuse  to  fall  back  into  self- 
destructive  patterns." 

By  turns  caressing  and  assaulting, 
Mirikitani's  stanzas  link  easily  the  sen- 


sual with  the  horrifying,  love  with 
murder,  ar\d  sex  with  war  in  a  formula 
at  once  uplifting  and  gut-wrenching  as 
it  drcles  the  dialogues  and  reasonings 
that  camouflage  the  naked  truth:  the 
issue  of  power,  and  how  it  plays  out 
between  the  sexes,  the  races,  and  the 
'Tirsr  and  'Third"  worlds. 

they  stripped  you 

held  you  down 

in  the  sand 

took  the  bayonet  off  your  gun 
and  began  to  slice 
lopped  off  your  head 
and  expected  you  to  die. 

I,  in  the 

heavy  hot  air 

between  us, 

in  the  crimson  room 

that  begins  to  blur 

feel  you  enter 

my  harbor/ldss  the  lips 

of  my  soul 

loving  in  this  world 
is  the  sliver  splinting 
edge 

is  the  dare 

in  the  teeth  of  the  tiger 

the  pain  of  jungle  rot 

the  horror  of  flesh  unsealed 

the  danger  of  surviving. 

The  Vietnam  War  figures  espedally 
large  in  Mirikitani's  work,  ranking  just 
behind  internment  as  a  recurring  theme. 
Here,  the  American  soldier  confuses 
the  lust  to  love  with  the  lust  to  kill, 
pierdng  his  Vietnamese  lover  with  his 
blade  as  he  hugs  "this  patch  of  ground/ 
shaped  like  a  crotch."  Years  later, 
touched  by  the  memory  of  a  woman 
blown  away  in  the  night  leaving  noth- 
ing but  her  arm  in  his,  he  rapes  an 
Asian-American  girl  with  his  knife  and 
hacks  off  her  arm  as  a  souvoiir. 

"When  you  see  radsm  is  a  political 
perspective,  and  you  perceive  it  to- 
tally— Vietnam,  yellow  man's  land 
being  invaded  by  America,  who  sends 
black  men  over  to  kill  and  be  killed — 
once  you  make  that  connection,  which 
still  exists,  everything  compounds  the 
outrage,"  Mirikitani  said  darkly.  "I've 
still  probably  got  a  lot  of  rage  because 
conditions  have  not  changed  that 
much." 

A  quarter  century  after  the  dvil  rights 
movement,  racism — both  individual 
and  institutional — remains  one  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  the  work  of  recov- 
ery undertaken  by  Qide  Church  in  the 
Tenderloin.  Progress  on  dvil  rights  has 
stalled — rather  than  grown — since  the 
days  when  Mirikitani,  Ntozake  Shange, 
Maya  Angelou,  and  other  women  writ- 
ers would  gather  around  shared  meals 
to  tell  stories  and  create  a  body  of  litera- 
ture that  celebrated,  rather  than  exag- 
gerated or  eradicated,  their  cultural 
differences  and  commonality. 

Still,  in  the  1990s,  "we  don't  quite 
know  how  to  relate  to  each  other  from 
a  mutual  power  position,"  Mirikitani 
observed.  "If  we  were  to  en^brace  our 
power,  then  we  wouldn't  have  to  figjit 
over  stuff.  We  should  not  be  fighting 
over  crumbs.  We  are  a  majority  if  we 
come  together.  The  dty  should  be  serv- 
ing the  people  whom  it  represents — 
and  here  we  are. 

"See,  my  fear  is  not  that  you're  going 
to  take  something  away  from  me,  and 
Glide  in  this  community  is  not  afraid 
that  someone  is  going  to  take  some- 
thing away  from  them,"  she  said.  "The 
fight  is,  what  is  just?  What  is  right?  Who 
is  acceptable?  And  when  we  say  every- 
one is  acceptable,  we  mean  you  must 
accept  everyone  on  equal,  mutual 
terms." 

Count  our  numbers. 

harvest  our  strength. 

breathe  between  the  rain. 

We  shall  not  go  into  their  camps  agan. 

The  dirt  beneath  the  graves  will  speak 
From  between  our  thighs  will  come  new 
tribes. 

"For  most  of  my  life  I  tried  so  hard  to 


be  white,  to  be  acceptable — not  making 
waves,  not  speaking  out,"  she  recalled, 
musing  that  it  is  often  internalized  ra- 
dsm that  is  hardest  to  overcome,  and 
personal  relationships  where  the  real 
struggle  against  it  begins.  Pointing  to 
her  marriage  with  Williams,  not  easily 
accepted  by  family,  she  said,  "I  don't 
think  there's  a  more  supportive  and 
liberating  soul  than  Cedl.  Of  course  I'm 
going  to  say  that;  I'm  biased.  But  I  mean 
that  what  he  does  with  the  people  who 
come  off  the  street  to  be  empowered  is 
the  way  he  attempts  to  conduct  his  life 
with  me  personally. 

'Tm  not  saying  that  we  don't  have 
struggles,"  she  continued.  "We  have 
many  struggles.  But  we  are  willing  to 
struggle,  i  hope  I  am  strong  enough  to 
strug^e  with  him.  1  hope  he's  strong 
enough  to  struggle  with  me.  We're  all 
overcoming,  we're  all  in  recovery  from 
the  gartwge  that  we  have  to  slough  off — 
and  hoprfully  you  find  those  Idnds  of 


Photo  Phil  Head 

Janice  Mirikitani — dancer,  poet,  activist. 

relationships  that  have  the  courage  and 
forthrighlness  and  commitment  to 
honesty  to  be  able  to  do  that." 

Looking  back  over  the  30  years  from 
Cold  War  to  Cold  Peace,  Mirikitani 
maintains,  "If  anything  is  said  about 
me,  I  hope  it  is  that  I  haven't  lost  my 
soul.  And  I  think  that  happens  when 
you  get  to  a  place  where  you  think 
you've  nnade  it,  and  you  forget  to  hold 
out  your  hand  to  someone  who  may  be 
temporarily  in  need  of  that  hand.  Once 
you  forget  your  roots,  you've  lost  your 
soul. 

'Thaf  s  why  I'm  still  here,  at  Glide.  It 
doesn't  allow  me  to  escape  into  some 
ivory  tower,  to  go  off  into  the  abstrac- 
tions of  poetics.  It  keeps  me  grounded — 
aware  of  the  world  that  is." 

These  hands  have  yielded  me. 
Palms  open,  allowing  birth, 
tying  cord,  pulling  knot 
through  immigration, 
segregation,  tribulation, 
relocation. 

Who  is  singing  this  song? 
I  am. 


DELI 

EAT  S 

AND  PIZZERIA 


86  McAllister  Street 

(corner  of  Leavenworth) 

OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
8  AM  to  10:30  PM 

FAST.  FREE  DELIVERY 

some  rosinctjons  apply 

864-3304 
^..................^ 

J    $2  OFF  any  large  pizza  [ 

I  one  coupon  pur  pizza  I 
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Eddy  Street's  EXITheatre 
Showcases  Experimental 
And  Community  Scripts 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

EXITheatre  Artistic  Director  Christina  Augello  has  brought  theater  to  the  TL  since  1985. 


by  Jennifer  Wright 

From  the  sparkling,  colorful  sets 
of  the  Tenderloin  women's  writ- 
ers revue,  to  the  bleak  backdrop 
of  Theatre  Mahood's  production  of 
"Julius  Caesar,"  EXITheatre  has  been 
lighting  up  the  Tenderloin  with  live 
theater  for  eight  years. 

The  theater  started  out  in  the  early 
1980s  as  a  scrappy  ensemble  of  about  a 
dozen  Cadillac  Hotel  residents  who 
called  themselves  the  Cadillac  Players. 
Today  the  company  has  evolved  into  a 
mixtureof  communityand  professional 
theater,  with  a  cilywide  reputation  for 
itsinnovative bilingual  productions  and 
absurdist  dramas. 

EXlTheatrc's  current  artistic  direc- 
tor Christina  Augello  first  came  to  the 
Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy  St.,  as  an 
administrator.  But  as  a  former  actress 
who  had  always  loved  theater,  her  in- 
terest was  sparked  when  the  hotel's 
residents  asked  her  to  become  their 
theater  director  in  1983. 

EXITheatre  was  officially  established 
in  1985,  operating  out  of  a  storefront  of 
the  Cadillac.  At  that  time,  the  theater 
stuck  to  a  repertoire  of  original  scripts, 
written  and  acted  by  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents, some  of  which  have  become 
Tenderloin  classics.  "Get  Thee  to  a 
Cannery,"  for  example,  was  a  piece 
commissioned  by  the  Civic  Center 
Farmers'  Market  to  promote  the  mar- 
ket. 

Tenderloin  resident  Flora  Harvey, 
62,  was  one  of  the  original  Cadillac 
Players.  She  sewed  the  costumes  for  the 
Farmers'  Market  skit  as  well  as  the  grey 
jumpsuits  for  'Tigeon  Talk,"  a  play 
scripted  by  Ellis  Street  resident  Perry 
Hill. 

"I  always  felt  it  was  helping  me  to 
push  myself  in  to  doi  ng  thi  ngs  that  were 
very  hard  for  me,"  said  Harvey  of  her 
stint  in  the  theater  world.  She  added 
that  she  quit  a  few  years  ago  because 
theatrical  work  demanded  too  much  of 
her  time. 

Former  Cadillac  Hotel  desk  clerk 
David  Chabot  wroteoneof  EXITheatre's 
favorites,  "The  Empty  Room."  Per- 
formed originally  in  1983,  the  play  was 
revived  last  year  for  free,  using  an  all- 
volunteer  cast.  The  play  is  based  on  "A 
Christmas  Carol,"  except  that  Charles 
Dickens'  Scrooge  is  replaced  by  an  evil 
Tenderloin  landlord.  Last  year  a  new 
twist  was  added  to  the  tradition:  It  fea- 
tured simultaneous  translation  into 
Camt)od  ia  n  by  Tenderloin  Times  reporter 
Sophalh  Pak. 

"We  call  EXITheatre  an  'artistic 
gymnasium,'"  said  Richard  Livingston, 
Augcllo's  partner  in  the  theater  and 
administrator  at  theCadillac  Hotel.  "If  s 
a  place  where  artists  get  to  do  things 
they  can't  do  anywhere  else." 

EXITheatredevotesa  portion  of  every 


summer  to  staged  readings,  an  exercise 
few  theater  groups  can  indulge.  Often 
scripted  by  neighborhood  residents, 
plays  are  read  by  the  actors  with  the 
script  in  hand  before  a  live  audience  to 
get  their  input  before  a  full  production 
is  undertaken. 

While  in  recent  years  EXITheatre 
productions  have  employed  profes- 
sional actors  from  outside  the  neigh- 
borhood for  plays  written  by  more  well- 
known  playwrights,  Augello  said  the 
theater  remains  committ^  to  the  neigh- 
borhood that  spawned  it. 

EXITheatre  welcomes  neighborhood 
talent  and  has  long  showcased  local 
artists,  Augello  said,  including  Mary 
TallMountain,  Salima  Rashida,  and 
Keith  Crier. 

"I  really  miss  a  lot  of  those  people 
who  just  fell  off  and  haven't  come 
around,"  said  Augello.  But  she  is 
pleased  by  some  of  the  theater's  more 
recent  changes,  noting  how  much 
"bigger  and  better"  the  theater  has 
become. 

"We  used  to  have  to  go  out  and  rope 
people  in,"  she  said.  "Now  we  have 
more  people  wanting  to  work  here  than 
we  have  lime  for." 

Theatrically,  the  Tenderloin  is  a 
neighborhood  "where  people  really  do 
work  with  each  other  and  support  each 
other,"  Augellosaid.  Forcxample,  when 
Boeddeker  Park  Recreation  Director 
KeithCrier  produced  JeanGenet's  "The 
Blacks:  A  Clown  Show,"  the  509  Cul- 
tural Center  agreed  to  be  his  fiscal  agent 
and  EXITheatre  agreed  to  show  the  play 
in  its  theater.  "The  Blacks"  had  a  short 
run  at  EXITheatre  this  year  in  late  April 
and  early  May. 

Polyglot  Theater 

Part  of  EXITheatre's  mission  is  to 
open  up  the  theater  to  audiences  who 
otherwise  may  not  be  able  to  afford  it  or 
understand  it  because  English  is  not 
their  first  language.  Ticket  prices  are 
always  low,  and  EXITheatre  hosts  sp>e- 
cial  free  shows  and  "Pay  What  You 
Can"  nights.  The  theater  is  also  broad- 
ening itsaudience  with  recent  bilingual 
productions  in  Portuguese  and  Cam- 
bodian. 


LowyDiscount  Prices ! 

Complete  Selection  ol 
Arjjst  Materials 

•  Fine  Art 
Graphic  Supplies  •Furniture 

San  Francisco  Oakland 
812  Mission         5301  Broadway 

at  rouiihSi  at  C«U*gB 

777-ARTS  658-ARTS 
FAX  777-1877        FAX  658-8409 

Open  7  Days  A  Week 
Mon  IhA)  ni  9  to  7.  Sat  9X>&3a  Sun  11-4 


"Theater  brings  people  from  differ- 
ent backgrounds  closer  together," 
Augello  said.  "In  our  audience,  people 
from  all  different  cultures  share  feel- 
ings broughtonbytheplays.  They  laugh 
together,  cry  together." 

This  month,  "The  Snakes  of  Kampu- 
chea," a  play  written  by  Tenderloin  art 
instructor  Mark  Knego,  will  premiere 
at  EXITheatre  with  a  special  bilingual 
performance  on  June  27.  Keith  Grier  is 
currently  working  with  Vietnamese 
teenagers  at  Glide  Memorial  Church  to 
develop  scripts  in  Vietnamese  and 
English. 

"Theater  is  about  communication, 
and  when  you  add  a  new  language  to 
your  repertoire,  your  ability  to  commu- 
nicate grows,"  said  Augello  of  the  bilin- 
gual productions.  'Turisls  might  say 
that  [the  bilingualismj  is  distracting, 
but  if  the  actors  are  gifted  artists,  they'll 
be  showing  emotion  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  Uke  gestures  and  facial 
expressions." 

EXlTheatrc's  repertoire  also  includes 
many  plays  by  the  French  absurdist 


theater  doesn't  have  to  bow  to  a  com- 
mercial market  or  shy  away  from  con- 
troversial topics.  The  theater  has  won 
critical  notice  for  its  experimentation. 

"They're  a  feather  in  our  cap  as  an  in- 
dustry," said  Liza  Zenni,  executive 
director  of  Theater  Bay  Area,  a  mem- 
bershiporganization  of  180  theaters  that 
publishes  the  trade  paper  CallBoard. 
Zenni  applauds  EXITheatre  forcarving 
out  a  theatrical  niche  with  "savviness 
and  tenacity." 

Steven  Winn,  staff  critic  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  agreed.  "They're 
doingthekind  of  theater  that'snot  being 
done  very  much  around  the  city,"  he 
said.  "How  many  theaters  are  dealing 
wilhSouthcast  Asian  immigrants?  Very 
few!  Their  theatrical  choices  are  intrigu- 
ing." 

Winn  said  that  he  has  seen  two  of 
EXITheatre's  more  recent  plays.  One  of 
them  was  EXITheatre's  premiere  of 
Brazilian  playwright  Plinio  Marcos' 
'Two  Lost  in  the  Filthy  Night/'  which 
was  performed  last  winter  in  a  mix  of 
Portuguese  and  English.  That  play  was 


Two  ot  ttie  original  Cadillac  Players.  Frances  Middleton  (right)  and  Art  Maher,  in  1986. 


Eugene  lonesco,  a  personal  favorite  of 
Augello's.  "The  New  Tenant,"  which 
ran  in  May  and  was  acted  by  Augello 
and  Livingston,  was  the  sixth  lonesco 
play  in  recent  EXITheatre  history. 

"lonesco  has  a  light  touch,"  Augello 
said.  "He  makes  you  laugh  at  the  crazi- 
ness  in  the  world." 

Augello  was  introduced  to  lonesco 
when  she  was  18,  and  ever  since  then 
she  has  corresponded  with  the  play- 
wright, who  lives  in  Paris.  "I  send  him 
all  the  reviews  of  his  plays,  and  he  tells 
me  he's  glad  we're  doing  them/'  she 
said. 

A  Feather  in  Our  Cap 

Nancy  Russell,  executive  director  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coali- 
tion, has  been  an  avid  supporter  of 
EXITheatre  for  the  last  four  years. 
"Sometimes  I  don't  understand  all  of 
the  plays,"  Russell  said,  "but  I  like  it.  If  s 
a  very  positive  part  of  the  neighbor- 
hood." Russell  said  she  was  moved  by 
many  of  the  productions,  but  especially 
the  bilingual  Christmas  play,  "The 
Empty  Room." 

'The  children  in  the  audience  all 
related  to  it,"  said  Russell.  "The  theater 
combined  masks  from  Cambodia  with 
symbols  of  Christmas.  It  really  felt  like 
a  neighlx)rhood  experience." 

For  Augello  and  Livingston,  the  fact 
that  EXITheatre  is  a  small,  neighbor- 
hood theater  is  an  asset  because  the 


banned  for  a  time  in  Brazil  because  it 
exposed  the  squalid  conditions  and  utter 
poverty  of  Sao  Paolo  in  the  1960s. 

"It  wasa  gritty  play  in  a  gritty  neigh- 
borhood," said  Winn.  "It's  a  theater 
that's  in  touch  with  its  audience, 
clearly."  In  a  review  of  the  play,  Winn 
wrote:  "The  thealer'sTenderloin  neigh- 
borhood seems  a  kind  and  gentle  place 
compared  with  the  face-off  that  direc- 
tor Christina  Augello  stages  inside  the 
putrid  green  walls  of  the  sef  s  wedge- 
shaped  cell." 

Performing  this  play  and  others  is 
part  of  bringing  diverse  dramatic 
choices  to  the  Tenderloin  as  well  as 
outside  audiences,  according  to 
Augello.  In  the  long  term,  aside  from 
producing  "that  Pulitzer  Prize- winning 
script,"  she  would  like  to  see  more  thea- 
ters develop  in  the  Tenderloin. 

"There's  empty  space  here  that  could 
be  used  for  the  arts,  and  the  Tenderloin 
is  the  perfect  location  to  develop  a  thea- 
ter district,"  she  said. 

Contemplating  thedemanding  work 
load  that  community  theater  has  re- 
quired of  her,  Augello  concluded  it  had 
all  been  worthwhile. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  work  in  thea- 
ter, but  I  never  thought  I'd  be  able  to 
affect  theater,  and  that's  very  satisfying 
to  me,"  she  said.  "Sometimes  when  the 
pressure  gets  high  and  I'm  feeling 
stressed,  I  have  to  keep  reminding 
myself  that  this  is  it.  This  is  what  I've 
always  wanted  to  do." 


Near  the  Civic  Center 


We  Feature  an  Eiilensive  Menu  including 
Baby  Lobster  Tails  •  Chicken  Marsala 
New  Vork  Steak  •  Felluccine  Allredo 
and  of  course...  Calamari 
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Artwork  can  provide  respite  from  memories  ot  past  traumas — Aing  Pum  Seng  creates  the 
goddess  Apsara  at  the  Cambodian  Mask  Making  workshop. 

Easing  the  Pain  with 
Paint,  Play,  and  Collage 


by  Timothy  Williams 

Homeless  youth,  Cambodian 
refugees,  veterans,  and  HIV- 
positive  menareusingdrama, 
mask  making,  and  painting  in  three 
innovative  programs  which  substitute 
interaction  with  the  arts  for  more  tradi- 
tional social  services. 

While  some  of  the  programs  inten- 
tionally use  art  or  dranna  as  a  therapeu- 
tic device  for  people  who  have  under- 
gone trauma,  participants  at  other  pro- 
grams call  themselves  artists  first  and 
consider  the  healing  effects  of  art  a 
secondary  benefit. 

At  North  of  Market  Senior  Services 
on  Turk  Street,  Sith  Ouch  sits  in  the 
back  of  the  large  room  sucking  on  a 
betel  nut  mixed  with  tobacco  at  a  table 
laden  with  art  supplies. 

Through  a  translator,  the  dark- 
haired,  69-year-old  woman  describes 
the  masks  and  collages  on  which  she 
has  created  at  the  center's  Camtwdian 
Community  Art  Project  Thursday  af- 
ternoons for  the  past  few  months. 

"This  is  the  Goddess  Aspara,  and 
thisisthe  Goddess  Uma — whoisShiva's 
wife,"  she  says,  nodding  toward  one  of 
her  paintings.  "It  reminds  me  of  home. 
Ma  ki  ng  a  r  t  h  el  ps  hea  1  me  o  f  stress  w  hen 
I  remember  the  Khmer  Rouge." 

Ouch,  and  seven  other  women  who 
regularly  attend  art  classes  here,  es- 
caped Cambodia  in  the  late  70s  and 
early  '80s  in  the  aftermath  of  the  bloody 
reign  of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  Some  lost 
their  husbands,  some  lost  their  chil- 
dren, and  all  lost  their  connections  with 
home  and  family.  But  the  women,  who 
range  in  age  from  53  to  69,  say  art  helps 
them  to  forget — and  to  rememljer. 

"Coming  to  class  and  seeing  my 
friends  makes  me  feel  better,"  says 
Leang  Ngin,  64,  whose  husband  and 
daughter  were  killed  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  "It  makes  it  easier  to  think  about 
my  family  who  were  lost." 

Ngin,  who  had  never  before  seen 
people  as  dark-skinned  as  some  of  the 
African  Americans  she  has  met  in  the 
Tenderloin,  shows  a  black  papier-ma- 
che mask  that  was  clearly  influenced  by 
her  new  neighborhood.  The  face  is 
painted  a  shiny  black,  the  hair  is  green, 
and  the  eye,  a  neon  pink  and  yellow. 

"Staying  homeallthe  time  makes  me 
depressed,"  she  says.  "The  (art)  classes 
are  like  an  opportunity  to  take  a  vaca- 
tion." 

Thosoh  I  v,65,  fled  Cambodia  in  1983, 
four  years  after  the  Vietnamese  inva- 
sion that  drove  the  Khmer  Rouge  ou  t  of 
power.  Short  and  slight  but  with  an 
easy  laugh,  Iv  say  her  favorite  collage 
combines  elements  of  her  county's  cul- 
tural past— pictures  of  the  Angkor  Wat 
temple  collected  from  magazines — to 
modem  imagesof  a  houseand  car  in  the 
foreground.  A  pictureof  a  woman  plant- 
ing rice  bridges  the  gap  in  time. 

"Art  is  like  a  medicine  that  heals 
me,"  she  says.  "]t  helps  me  concentrate 


on  [Cambodia]  and  make  beautiful 
things." 

Art  Instructor  Mark  Knego  relies  on 
a  grant  from  the  Lurie  Foundation  to 
buy  the  clay,  papier-mache,  plaster,and 
acrylic  paint  that  the  artists  use  for  their 
projects. 

"I've  tailored  the  whole  thing  to  their 
speed,"  hesays.  "Making  art  helps  them 
in  every  way  you  can  think  of:  It  gets 
them  out  of  the  house,  it  distracts  them 
from  post-traumatic  stress  syndrome, 
and  it  reconnects  them  with  the  home- 
land that  they  don't  think  they'll  ever 
see  again." 

Knego  says  his  students  are  from 
rural  areas  in  Battambang  Province, 
where  they  worked  as  farmers  and  sold 
goods  in  local  markets.  In  the  United 
States,  many  suffer  from  high  blood 
pressure  and  dizziness.  They  get  by  on 
MediCal  and  public  assistance. 

Reflecting  on  their  life  stories,  Knego 
says,  "I'm  amazed  that  they  can  func- 
tion and  smile  as  much  as  they  do." 

Lone  Fish  in  a  Deep  Blue  Sea 

Using  role  playing,  improvisation, 
and  other  theater  techniques,  young 
runaways  have  been  participating  in 
drama  therapy  classes  at  Larkin  Street 
Youth  Center  for  the  past  four  months. 

Caseworker  Sue  Daniel,  a  former 
actress,  says  drama  therapy  and  teen- 
agers are  a  near-perfect  match. 

"Adolescents  don't  like  traditional 
verbal  therapy,"  she  says.  'They  tell 
you,  'I  don't  have  any  problems,'  or  'I 
don't  need  to  talk,'  and  then  they'll  play 
out  their  problems  with  great  emotion. 
It's  a  less  direct  way  of  dealing  with 
problems  and  most  teens  are  drawn  to 
drama  anyway." 

Daniel  says  working  with  drama 
therapy  requires  a  lot  of  sensitivity. 

"First,  I  see  what  the  feeling  is  from 
the  group  I'm  working  with,"  she  says. 
"If  ifs  a  rowdy  group,  I  might  ask, 
'Who  wants  to  leave  the  room?'" 

Daniel  tells  those  who  have  left  to 
come  back  inside  and  guess  what  the 
rest  of  the  group  is  doing  after  they 
have  begun  a  dramatic  improvisation. 
"This  way  I  am  acknowledging  that 
they  want  to  leave,"  she  says,  "and  I  am 
also  getting  them  involved." 

Daniel  also  relies  on  role  playing. 
"Sometimes  I'll  say,  'Who  wants  to  be 
theclient  and  who  wants  to  be  the  thera- 
pist?' And  then  the/ll  play  the  roles 
and  proceed  through  the  whole  thing." 

Daniel  adds:  "I  knowthey're  making 
a  joke  of  it,  but  thaf  s  an  important  part 
of  it.  This  is  a  safe  place  to  express  any 
feelings  they  have — even  anger." 

Because  of  the  transience  of  teenage 
runaways,  Daniel  says  the  drama  ther- 
apy group  ranges  in  size  from  two  to  10 
students  from  one  meeting  to  the  next. 

Most  homeless  kids  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents  foryears,  Daniel 
says.  "Ifs  very  hard  to  li  veon  the  streets, 
but  especially  for  kids,  because  there 


are  fewer  resources,"  says  Daniel.  "The 
majority  of  kids  have  t)een  sexually, 
physically,  or  mentally  abused  or  have 
been  neglected.  We  are  here  to  try  to 
stabilize  their  lives  and  to  help  keep 
them  off  the  street." 

Peter  Carpou,  the  artist-in-residence 
who  runs  Larkin  Street  Youth  Center's 
art  therapy  program,  says  the  teenagers 
build  a  shell  around  themselves  which 
eventually  can  be  chipped  away  when 
they  are  in  a  comfortable  environment. 

Flipping  through  the  teenagers' 
drawings  and  paintings — angels,  tear- 
filled  eyes,  and  a  lone  goldfish  in  a  deep 
blue  sea— Carpou  says,  "Art  is  helpful 
l)ecause  it  reveals  some  aspects  of  past 
victimization  that  are  not  easily  said." 

In  addition  to  art  therapy,  the  center 
provides  snacks  and  candy,  $5  vouch- 
ers for  restaurants,  AIDS  outreach,  re- 
ferrals, and  counseling. 

Five  Minutes  to  Midnight 

At  the  Rest  Stop  Support  Center 
atwve  the  "El  Quake-O"  restaurant  on 
Church  Street,  artist-in-residence 
Sharon  Siskin  has  been  teaching  art 
classes  to  AIDS/ARC/HIV-positive 
people  since  1988. 

Although  the  drop-in  center  is  open 
toanyone  "withconcemsabout  AIDS," 
Siskin  says  most  of  the  art  students  are 
men  who  are  directly  threatened  by 
AIDS. 

Zephron  Day,  a  volunteer  at  the 
center,  explains:  "People  Iwith  AIDS! 
are  in  a  panic.  They  are  faced  with  an 
issue  that  others  have  years  to  confront. 
Art  is  important  because  words  are  not 


In  the  center's  art  room,  Tasso  Geist, 
34,  plays  with  his  first  in  a  series  of 
planned  "war  toys":  a  simple  paddle 
ball  imprinted  with  pictures  of  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  on  both  the  front  and 
back  sides  of  the  paddle.  As  he  bats  the 
ball,  Geist  sings:  "Moncyman,  your 
world's  so  flat,  you  hit  the  world,  but 
the  world  hits  back. 

"It  wasnatural  for  me  to  get  involved 
in  art  because  of  the  therapy  involved," 
he  says,  adding  that  he  is  "between 
ARC  and  HIV  positive." 

Swords  to  Collages 

Alnrwst  20  years  after  the  last  U.S. 
soldiers  returned  from  Vietnam,  many 
of  them  continue  to  fight  a  losing  battle 
at  home.  Some  are  homeless,  unem- 
ployed, forgotten. 

At  Swords  to  Plowshares,  a  veter- 
ans' rights  organization  at  400  Valencia 
St.,  AndreasSchmitz,  36,  mixcsart  ther- 
apy with  more  traditional  methods  to 
"strengthen"  his  clients. 

"We  have  learned  to  cover  up  our 
feelings  in  words,"  he  says.  "Art  ther- 
apy helps  break  through  the  denial  of 
people  who  abuse  drugs  or  who  are 
having  a  difficult  time  adjusting. 
Though  they  have  learned  to  cover  up, 
it  comes  out  when  they  do  paintings  or 
drawings." 

As  an  example,  Schmitz  mentions 
the  "me  box."  On  the  outside  of  a  card- 
board box,  vets  are  asked  to  paste  pic- 
tures of  what  people  know  abou  t  them. 
On  the  inside,  they  paste  pictures  of 
things  that  represent  their  secrets. 

"It  can  be  very  powerful  t>ecause  you 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

On  a  recent  Saturday,  Rest  Stop  artists  learned  how  to  make  drawings  tor  film  animation. 


able  to  express  their  feelings." 

Death,  says  Siskin,  has  become  more 
than  an  ah>s traction.  At  least  three  people 
have  died  since  she  started  teaching. 
"The  deaths  are  the  most  difficult  part 
for  me,"  she  says. 

Siskin  is  reluctant  to  call  the  classes 
"art  therapy"  because  artists  who  come 
to  her  program  are  serious  artists. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  artists  and  their 
work  have  recently  toured  the  Whitney 
Museum  in  New  York  City.  But  Siskin 
acknowledges  that  the  classes  have  had 
positive  psychological  effects. 

'Teople  would  feel  they  were  just  as 
good  as  dead,"  she  says.  "But  making 
art  allows  them  to  live  with  intention 
and  live  well." 

Tom  Trabbic,  30,  sits  in  the  center's 
living  room,  which  is  crowded  with 
tables  and  couches  and  shelves  packed 
with  board  games — Risk,  Clue,  and  Gay 
Monopoly.  Depending  on  their  health 
and  the  weather,  the  twice-weekly 
classes  attract  anywhere  from  two  to  20 
people. 

Trabbic  says  although  he  has  AIDS 
Related  Complex  (ARC),  he  avoids  the 
subject  of  AIDS  in  his  paintings. 

"I  don't  make  any  political  state- 
ments," he  says  softly.  "Although  it 
might  be  something  indirect,  I  don't 
usually  see  the  point." 

But  in  his  painting  "Out  of  the  Blue," 
the  image  of  AIDS  is  as  direct  as  it  is 
frightening.  The  painting's  central  fig- 
ure is  a  man  whose  txidy  is  literally 
being  torn  apart  by  some  unseen  force. 
An  alarm  clock  near  the  figureindicates 
five  minutes  to  midnight. 


rarely  get  the  opportunity  for  them  to 
open  up  and  see  what's  inside,"  says 
Schmitz.  "You  see  issues  the  client  is 
dealing  with  [thati  we  couldn't  see 
otherwise." 

Schmitzalsohashisclientsusedraw- 
ing  and  painting  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
problems  that  have  long  been  masked. 
When  sexual  abuse  is  suggested  in 
family  drawings  with  "sexually-sug- 
gestive symtx>Is" — a  father  sticking  his 
tongueoutorshapesdrawninto  trees — 
Schmitz  says  he  does  not  force  the  client 
to  have  "heart-wrenching"  discussions. 

"We  want  to  bring  it  to  the  con- 
sciousnessof  theclient,"  hesays.  "Butit 
could  t>e  very  detrimental  so  [our  ap- 
proach] is  very  careful." 

In  addition  to  art  therapy  classes. 
Swords  to  Plowshares  has  a  20-bed 
sheltcr,and  offers  food  and  referralsfor 
veterans. 

"We  have  tx)th  Vietnam  vets  and 
non-comt>at  vets,"  Schmitz  says.  "Most 
have  abused  alcohol  and  drugs  and 
want  to  get  some  order  and  stability  in 
their  lives." 

Schmitz  says  that  although  the  cen- 
ter currently  reliesextensively  on  tradi- 
tional counseling,  he  plans  to  introduce 
more  art  projects  to  sessions. 

"Some  people  are  afraid  they  will 
reveal  something  that  they  don't  mean 
to,"  he  says.  "Art  therapy  goes  a  little 
deeper  and  the  images  are  more  power- 
ful than  words.  Sometimes  things  are 
too  difficult  to  put  into  words,  so  art 
gives  you  a  different  way  of  looking  at 
things." 
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Kene  Music  Embodies  the 
Culture  and  Heritage  of  Laos 


by  Vandy  Sivongsay 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  dis- 
tinctive bird-hke  sounds  of  the 
kene — a  panpipe-like  musical 
instrument — has  echoed  through  the 
highlands  and  river  valleys  of  Laos. 
The  history  of  that  nation  has  been 
played  out  with  a  kene  soundtrack — 
music  thai  for  many  Laotians  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  culture  and  heritage 
of  their  homeland. 

In  the  United  States,  kene  players  are 
important  membersof  the  Laotian  refu- 
gee community.  Butchanging  times  and 
Western  influences  among  the  new 
immigrants  may  be  eroding  interest  in 
the  kene,  according  to  one  of  its  most 
famous  players,  Pha  Saliphanh. 

"1  am  sad  that  our  children  are  not 
interested  today  in  the  kene"  he  said  in 
an  interview  with  The  Times  at  his  Eddy 
Street  home.  "Kene  is  not  modem  mu- 
sic, but  since  it  is  very  old  I  think  we 
should  preserve  it  for  our  heritage  and 
as  a  symbol  of  Lao  origins." 

The  playing  of  the  kene  still  thrives  in 
Laos  and  in  northeastern  Thailand, 
where  people  of  Lao  origin  live.  The 
imageof  a  ^:eneeven  appearson  postage 
stamps  in  Laos,  and  a  San  Diego  maga- 
zine published  in  Lao  is  titled  Sieng 
Kene,  or  Sound  of  the  Kene. 

In  Laos,  the  woodwind  instrument's 
pipes  are  crafted  in  villagers'  homes 
from  the  wood  of  the  kaen  tree — from 
which  theinstrumentderivesits  name — 
using  beeswax  to  stop  up  the  ends  of 
the  tubes.  The  pipes  vary  in  length.  The 
instruments  themselves  are  made  in 
four  different  sizes,  commonly  they  are 
about  3  feet  long. 

The  kene  features  16  pipes  arranged 
in  two  rows  of  eight,  wrapped  into  a 
raft  with  rattan.  Vent  holes  in  the  pipes 
covered  by  the  player's  fingers  vary  the 
notes  much  in  the  way  a  wooden  flute 
or  a  recorder  is  played. 


Photo  Phil  Head 

Pha  Saliphanh — one  of  the  few  in  the  U.S. 
who  knows  how  to  play  the  kene. 

The  kene  can  be  played  unaccompa- 
nied, but  it  rarely  is.  Rather,  it  is  tradi- 
tionally played  to  accompany  folk  sing- 
ers— known  as  mo  lam — who  impro- 
vise poetic  verse  along  folk  themes.  The 
kene  is  also  used  to  accompany  folk 
opera  singers. 

"When  I  was  young,  I  played  all 
night  long  for  the  mo  lam,  and  some- 
times on  13  consecutive  nights,"  said 
Saliphanh.  "I  have  loved  the  sound  of 
the  kene  since  I  was  very  young  because 
of  its  special  tone." 

The  lyrics  of  the  songs — known  as 
lam — tell  stories:  serious  or  humorous, 
tales  of  romance  or  everyday  life  in 
Laotian  villages. 

As  the  legend  goes,  the  kene  was 
invented  thousands  of  years  ago  by  a 
hunter  who  heard  the  unique  song  of 
the  salika  bird  in  the  forest  and  wanted 
to  replicate  the  sound. 

'To  the  t>est  of  my  knowledge,  there 


calendar 


compiled  by  Greer  Lleuad 
Saturday,  June  1: 

Family  Storytlme:  Enjoy  stories,  songs, 
and  poetry  for  infants,  toddlers,  and  their 
families  each  Saturday.  Main  Library, 
Children's  Rm..  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts., 
10:30  a.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  June  2: 

Narcotics  Anonymous  Meetings:  Held 

every  Sunday  and  Thursday.  6:30-8  p.m.  at 
the  509  Cultural  Ctr.,  509  Ellis  St.  Call  346- 
1308  for  info.  Free. 

Monday,  June  3: 

Women  Writers'  Workshop:  For  senior 
lesbians.  Operation  Concern.  1853  Market 
St.,  6-8  p.m.  Will  also  meet  June  17.  Free. 

Tuesday,  June  4: 

509  Open  Mike:  All  welcome  to  perform 
music,  poetry,  and  comedy  each  Tuesday. 
Sound  provided.  509  Cultural  Ctr.,  509  Ellis 
St.,  sign  up  at  7:30  p.m.,  show  at  8  p.m. 
Donation :  $3-8.  No  one  turned  away  for  \ack 
of  funds. 

Wednesday,  June  5: 

simply  for  Seniors:  Neighborhood  fair 
featuring  equipment  and  devices  that 
promote  independence.  Transportation  and 
interpreters  available.  711  Eddy  St.,  10 
a.m.-2  p.m.  For  info  call  922-5438.  Free. 

Saturday,  June  8: 

Finding  the  Golden  Thread:  Performance 
pieces  by  Nena  Shanks-Lewis  and  Ray 
McNiece.  509  Cultural  Ctr..  509  Ellis  St..  9 
p.m.  Donation:  $3-6.  No  one  turned  away  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Festival  for  the  Animals:  Enjoy  music  by 
the  Zydeco  Express  and  others,  learn  about 
animal  protection  and  environmental  issues. 
Civic  Center  Plaza.  1 1  a.m.-7  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  June  9: 

Black  Women  Voices  Set  Free :  A  workshop 
for  black  women  who  are  dealing  with  a 
loved  one  who  is  an  addict,  alcoholic,  and/or 


HiV  positive.  Childcare  provided.  Western 
Addition  Family  Hope  Ctr.,  1830  Sutter  St.. 
1  -4  p.m.  Call  995-2562  for  info.  Admission: 
$2-10  sliding  scale. 

Monday,  June  10: 

Reconciliation:  Nigerian  poet/philosopher 
Anthony  A.  Aiya  Oba  will  speak  abouX  his 
principle  of  reconciliation  of  irreconcilables 
with  discussion  following.  509  Cultural  Ctr., 
509  Ellis  St.,  8  p.m.  Admission:  $3  or 
donation. 

Wednesday,  June  12: 

Senior  Lesbian  Drop-in  Group:  At  the 

North  of  Market  Senior  Center.,  333  Turk 
St..  2:15-4  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  June  13: 

Friendship  Group:  For  senior  gay  men. 
Meets  at  71 1  Eddy  St.,  2:45  p.m.  Will  also 
meet  June  27,  Free. 

Saturday,  June  15: 

Women's  Crafts:  Craftswomen  of  color  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  13th  Annual 
Women's  BIdg.  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  to  be 
held  in  December,  and  attend  a  free 
workshop  on  display  and  marketing. 
Application  deadline  is  June  15.  Call  431- 
4141  for  information. 

Monday,  June  17: 

509  Films:  The  509  Film  Society  will  exhibit 
independent  and  feature  films  the  third 
Monday  of  the  month  at  the  509  Cultural 
Ctr..  509  Ellis  St.,  8  p.m.  Memberships 
available.  Admission:  $3.  No  one  turned 
away  for  tack  of  funds. 

Tuesday,  June  18: 

Absolutely  Positive:  Eleven  men  and  women 
with  HIV  infection  share  their  stories  in  the 
film  "Absoiutely  Positive."  KQED-TV. 
Channel  9,  10  p.m.  Free. 
Gray  Panthers  Meeting:  "We.  the  People 
of  the  United  Nations"  will  be  the  topic 
discussed.  First  Congregational  Church, 
1187  Franklin  St.,  12:30-3  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  June  19: 

Summer  Escapades:  Films  for  ages  3-5 
will  be  shown  at  the  Main  Library,  Chiklren's 


EXITheatre's  Snakes  of  Kampuchea 


Continuing  In  its  i 
groundbreaking  < 
series  of  bilingual  and 
multlcuitural 
productions,  the  TL's 
EXITheatre,  366  Eddy 
St. ,  presents  "Snakes  of 
Kampuchea." 
Written  and  directed  by 
Mark  Knego,  "Snakes  is 
set  in  the  Cambodian 
countryside  during  the 
Khmer  Rouge's  rise  to 
power,  the  play  has 
previews  scheduled  for 
June  20  and  21,  and 
opens  Saturday,  June 
22.  Pertormances  run 
Thursdays  through 
Satur-days  at  8  p.m. 
through  July  6. 
Tenderloin  Times 
reporter  Sophath  Pak  will 
provide  Cambodian 
interpretation  of  the  play 
at  the  Thursday,  June 
27  performance.  For 
more  information,  call 
673-3847. 


is  no  musical  note  that  is  equivalent  lo 
Iheitenc,"  said  Saliphanh.  "It  is  different 
from  other  instruments.  It  has  a  special 
sound." 

An  obstacle  to  learning  lo  play  the 
kene  is  that  there  is  no  written  music  for 
the  instrument.  Saliphanh  himself  is 
self-taught. 

"I  learned  the  kene  from  listening, 
listening,  listening,"  he  said.  "At  that 
time,  people  still  listened  to  78  rpm 
records,  and  I  paid  my  pennies  just  to 
listen  to  the  lam." 

Saliphanh  hasplayed  thcinsfrument 
for  most  of  his  60  years.  When  he  was  16 
years  old  and  sick  in  bed  with  a  fever, 
his  father  surprised  him  with  a  present 
of  a  brand  new  kene  of  his  own. 

Inl%2,  beforethe  waruprootedhim, 
Saliphanh  toured  the  United  States  for 
our  months  as  a  member  of  a  Laotian 
folk  music  company  sponsored  by  the 
U.S. 

"It  was  very  exciting  to  play  in  front 
of  thousands  of  people,"  Saliphanh 
recalled  of  the  U.S.  tour.  His  previous 
performances  were  in  the  villages  of 
Laos'  Borikan  province — where  his 
home  village  of  Ban  Houei  Saphay  is 
located — and  in  the  Nongkhai  and 


Ubom  refugee  camps  in  Thailand, 
where  he  spent  nine  years  before  reset- 
tling in  the  United  States  in  1988. 

Saliphanh  now  lives  in  the  Tender- 
loin with  his  wife  and  the  two  youngest 
of  his  nine  children.  As  he  has  gotten 
older,  Saliphanh  has  taken  to  wearing 
dentures  and  finds  that  the  lack  of  teeth 
actually  improves  his  kene  playing. 

"I  find  that  without  teeth,  I  can  blow 
the /cCTie  perfectly — even  better  than  with 
the  dentures,"  he  said. 

Ad  vandng  age  a  nd  d  en  tu  res  ha  ven' t 
slowed  Saliphanh  down.  He  still  plays 
the  occasional  party  and  Laotian  festi- 
val, always  to  an  enthusiastic  audience. 
For  many  Laotian  Americans, 
Sahphanh's  kene  playing  recalls  the 
sounds,  sights,  and  smells  of  their 
homeland. 

"When  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  kene,  I 
think  of  my  country,"  said  Bounchanh 
Thepkaysone,  a  former  president  of  the 
Lao  Sen  Association.  "I  see  everything 
in  Laos —  the  country  life,  Lao  food.  If  s 
the  culture  of  Laos." 

A  Laotian  proverb  sums  up  the  role 
of  kene  and  lam  music  in  Lao  culture: 
"Living  in  stilt  houses,  blowing  the  kene, 
eating  sticky  rice.  That's  Lao. ' 


Rm..  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  10  and  11 
a.m.  Also  will  be  shown  June  20.  lOand  11 
a.m..  and  2  p.m.  Call  557-4554  for  info. 
Froe. 

Vacation  Videos:  The  videos  "It's  Nice  to 
Have  a  Wotf  Around  the  House"  and  "Me 
and  You,  Kangaroo"  will  be  shown  for  ages 
6  and  older.  Main  Library.  Children's  Rm.. 
Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  3  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  June  21: 

Go  (Wei-ChI)  Tournament:  For  ages  6-19. 
Players  must  sign  up  by  June  19.  Main 
Library .  Children'sRm..  Larltin  and  McAllister 
sts.,  3-6  p.m.  Free. 

Mahal:  Sanskrit  for  Love:  Filipino  musicians 
Mahal  are  not  to  be  missed.  Catch  them  at 
the  509  Cultural  Ctr..  509  Ellis  St..  9  p.m. 
Admission:  $5  or  donation.  No  one  turned 
away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Saturday,  June  22: 

Summer  Solstice  Celebration:  The 

Movement,  an  international  group  of  people 
promoting  direct  human  to  human 
communication,  will  perform  music  to 
welcome  the  summer  season.  509  Cultural 
Ctr..  509  Ellis  St.,  6  p.m.  Admission:  $3  or 
donation.  No  one  turned  away  tor  lack  of 
funds. 

Friday,  June  28: 

Running  Amok:  Improv  group  performing 
theater,  sports,  comedy,  and  more  will  be 
featured  at  the  509  Cuttural  Ctr.,  509  Ellis 
St.,  9  p.m.  Admission:  $3  or  donation.  No 
one  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Sunday,  June  30: 

Garden  Party:  Senror  lest>ians  and  gays 
are  invited  to  a  garden  party  foltowing  the 
Gay  Freedom  Day  Parade  d\  Operation 


Concern.  1853  Market  St..  1  p.m.  Call  626- 
7000  for  info.  Free. 


Saturday,  July  27 

Tenderloin  Arts  Festival:  Come  celebrate 
arts  in  the  Tenderloin  with  music,  food,  art  by 
local  artists,  and  more.  Leavenworth  Street 
between  Golden  Gate  Avenue  and  Turk 
Street.  All  day.  Free.  Visual  and  performing 
artists  interested  in  showing  their  stuff  at  the 
festival  should  submit  applications  to  Central 
City  Hospitality  House's  art  program.  146 
Leavenworth  St..  by  June  18.  For  more 
information  call  749-2120. 


Fine  Mexican  Cuisine 
Fun  Bar 

282  O'Farrell 
397-3356 
Champagne  Brunch 
W^kends 

370  Golden  Gate 
474-4294 
The  City's  Finest  Taqueria 
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POETRY&  PROSE 


Dance 

Let  the  colors  mix  end  run. 

Mind  is  matter.  (Soul  is  cotton  candy.) 

Deotti,  a  fingernail  scratch. 

Let  time  turn  and  twist. 

For  growing  old  is  great.  (Life  is  long.) 

The  darkness  is  strange. 

But  it  Is  not  wrong, 

In  the  end,  (as  now,) 

We  will  be  alone,  but  not  lonely. 

We  face  death 

With  God.    With  Sky,    With  Eorth, 
No  fear. 

Strokes  on  the  canvas 
Brushing  all  to  life.  (Let  go.) 
Dance  with  contrast. 
Beaming,  brilliant,  bursting. 
No  life  is  in  vain, 

As  no  color  in  the  spectrum  Is  unwanted. 

(I  give  you  all  and  ask  nothing.) 

For  this  is  the  life  of  God  we  are  living. 

Dance! 

-Me/C.  Thompson 


Whom  Do  You  Imagine  As  the  Angel  of  Mercy? 

for  Joe  Doherty 

At  mail  call 
o  correction  officer 
could  be  Gabriel 
on  the  trumpet; 
gracing  the  tier 
as  if  he  were  walking 
on  water,  keys 
hanging  from  his  waist 
like  the  rosary. 

In  the  prison 
shadows  ore  common 
as  foith.  Someone  waits 
to  be  called 
and  when  the  letter 
touches  his  hand 
he  knows  it's  him  again 
just  shaking  the  dust 
from  his  wings. 

-David  Cornell 


going  to  work  a.m. 

He  rolls  off  his  throne 

cardboard  box  under  trestle. 

This  palace  of  stone 

his  only  place  to  nestle. 

Cooking  a  mornings  meal 

w/half  dead  cigarettes. 

Making  arthritic  deals 

w/strongers  he's  met. 

The  noonday  sun  is  done 

and  lunch  scraps  grow  cold. 

His  sense  of  time  is  gone 

newspapers  in  his  shoes  ore  very  old. 


going  home  p.m. 

She  feeds  her  feathered  children 

with  crumbs  of  despair. 

She's  melancholy  thin 

torn  rags  tie  her  hair. 

As  a  gutters  estuary 

ripples  over  her  feet. 

Her  garbage  bag  sanctuary 

spills  into  the  street. 

Nite  begins  to  stir 

as  worker  bees  go  home. 

&  darkness  will  concur 

that  she  is  not  alone. 

-C.  Easley 


A  Plea  for  Inspiration 

I  must  hove  died 

they  spoke  to  me  in  a  language  unknown 

pictures  fingerprints  color  of  eyes  etc. 

at  the  end  of  an  investigative  report 

a  bureaucrat  was  carving  letters  in  the 

file  clearly  and  beautifully 

like  a  stone  mason 

signing  my  death  certificate 

on  a  gravestone 
but  not  in  people's  memories 
a  negative  unrolled  in  my  mind 
my  tongue  shaped  itself 

into  a  question  mark 
—why  ore  they  all  asleep 

with  their  eyes  open 
—where  ore  the  gods 
—where  is  my  Slavic  god— 

sviatovid  with  the  four  faces 
in  which  forest  or  marsh  are  you  hiding? 
perhops  he  drowned  in  the  flames 

of  oak  boughs 
burned  up  in  rivers  or  ancient  bogs 
petrified  into  stone  by  the  wind 

on  a  green  pasture 
certainly  he  doesn't  pour  power  into  me 
to  raise  my  eyelids— to  awaken  me 
to  enlighten  me  with  lightning  from  the 
fabric  of  the  sky 
to  ploy  the  song  of  life 
with  thunder  on  air's  hide 
to  inspire  me 

so  that  I  may  see  clearly  what  is  obscure 
so  that  I  will  not  seek  justification 

for  murderers 
faults  in  on  honest  man 
if  I  should  stumble  or  fall  or  hesitate 

at  a  crossing 
it  would  only  be  because  the  way 

was  unknown 
and  If  I  turned  pole- it  would  be 

only  because 
I  didn't  know  myself  well 

-Adam  Lizakowksi 
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Classified 


I  EMPLOYMENT 

Want  to  Be  S«l(-Em ployed? :  Do  you  want 
to  start  your  own  business,  be  your  own 
boss?  We  can  help!  We  are  Community 
Outreach  and  Pre-Enterprise  Services 
(COPE),  a  free  service  of  the  S.F.  Mayor's 
Office  of  Community  Development.  We  help 
you  focus  your  business  idea,  determine  its 
feasibility,  and  find  the  resources  and 
assistance  you  need.  Call  775-8880  and 


ask  for  "Self-Employment." 
Clerical  Assistant:  The  Bar  Association  of 
San  Francisco's  lawyer  referral  service  is 
seeking  an  applicant  with  strong  public 
service  interest,  good  organizational  skills, 
attention  to  detail,  and  familiarity  with 
computers.  Permanent,  full-time.  Salary  is 
$17,500  per  year  with  excellent  benefits. 
Resumes  will  be  accepted  until  position  is 
filled.  Send  to  Carol  Woods,  Director,  Lawyer 
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IT'S  ABOUT  MEN  OF  COLOR 

The  EACH  program  is  designed  by  and  for 
gay  and  bisexual  men  of  color.  EACH  will 
entourage  testing  for  HIV  and  ensure  that 
culturally  appropriate  services  are  in 
place  to  meet  the  needs  which  arise  as 
higher  numbers  of  gay  and  bisexual  men 
of  color  discover  they  are  seropositive,  it 
will  promote  access  to  early  medical  treat- 
ment and  the  full  range  of  social  services. 

For  more  information  on  the 
EACH  program,  call 
864-1214. 


Referral  Service.  Bar  Association  of  San 
Francisco.  685  Market  St..  Ste,  700.  S.F.. 
CA.  94105. 

Apartment  Managers:  Challenging  resident 
manager  position  (couple)  for  78  unit  senior 
building  in  East  Palo  Alto.  Building  in  excellent 
condition.  HUD  experience  helpful.  Position 
provides  apartment,  salary,  medical 
insurance,  paid  utilities,  and  vacation.  For 
info  call  (415)  968-2080.  EOE. 

I  HOUSING 

For  Rent:  $425  and  up  for  renovated  studios. 
Secure,  nice.  50  Golden  Gate.  For  info  call 
474-9205. 

I  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Attention  Past  Resldentsof  the  Chronicle 
Hotel:  If  you  stayed  at  the  Chronicle  Hotel, 
936  Mission  St,.  S.F..  during  the  period 
beginning  March  1 7. 1 986,  and  ending  June 
17.  1991.  you  will  be  included  in  a  class 
action  lawsuit  that  has  been  brought  against 
the  owners  and  past  and  present  managers 
of  the  Chronicle  Hotel.  You  can  opt  to  be 
excluded  from  this  lawsuit.  For  info  contact 
the  attorneys  for  this  case.  Leah  Hess  or 
Richard  Pearl.  685  Market  St..  Ste.  690, 
S.F..  243-8335  by  August  1. 1991. 
Free  English  Classes:  Small  classes 
afternoons  and  evenings  at  St.  Giles  College, 
One  Hallidie  Plaza  at  Powell  Station  (corner 
of  Powell  and  Market,  next  to  theGap  shop). 
3rd  Fl..  San  Francisco.  (415)  788-3552. 
Bereavement  Support:  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  to  Elders  has  private  bereavement 
support  for  senior  gay  men  who  have  lost 
loved  ones.  For  info  call  George,  626-7000. 
Help  for  Parents:  The  TALK  Line 
(Telephone  Aid  in  Living  with  Kids)  is  a  24- 
hour  crisis  line  to  help  parents  cope  with 
stress  and  loneliness  by  providing  immediate 
crisis  intervention,  as  well  as  long-term  follow- 
up  and  support.  Parents  are  listened  to  and 
helped  any  time  day  or  night,  365  days  a 
year.  Call  441 -KIDS  and  reach  out  for  a 
friend. 


Counseling  and  Referrals  for  Veterans: 

Vietnam  veterans  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  individual,  couples,  group,  and 
family  counseling  at  the  San  Francisco  Vets 
Center.  25  Van  Ness  Ave.  Veterans  from 
other  wars  are  eligible  tor  iob  referrals  and 
homeless  services.  The  Center  does  not 
discriminate  against  any  vet  according  to 
discharge  status,  however,  some  employers 
and  homeless  agencies  working  with  the 
Center  may.  Call  431-6022  for  info. 
San  Francisco  Women  Against  Rape: 
Free  confidential  services.  24-hour  hotline, 
in-person  counseling,  support  groups, 
advocacy  with  the  police  and  courts,  and 
prevention  education.  Call  647-RAPE. 

I  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Wanted:  Any  DonatableBillboard,  Pastable, 
Sign,  Placeable.  or  Banner  Space  with 
Banner,  or  Monument  Space.  Send  for  Free 
Card.  David  Anthony  Fallon,  P.O.  Box 
191173.  S.F..  CA  94119-1173. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Rates: 

Individuals:  S7  for  25  words  or  less 
and  S5  for  each  25  additional 
words  or  portion  thereof. 
Small  Business/Nonprofit 
Qr9anlzQriQn:  S 1 5  for  first  25  words 
or  less  and  S 1 0  for  each  additional 
25  words  or  portion  thereof. 
Corporate:  $25  for  each  25  words. 


Call  776-0700  or  send  your  ad 

copy  and  paynneni  to 
Tenderloin  Times  Classifieds,  25 
ToylorSt.  #718.  S.F-.CA  94102  i 


Fmh  SjrwfwichM 
Homrnude  &il«K  Soupa 
Njlur^  Heahh  Drinia 


Mon.-Fri.  7:30  «.m.-4:)0  pun. 
SaI.  VMDi.m.-JiJOpkfn. 

10  Mason 
781-a450 


Fmhly  Squceud  tuicc* 
Fraien  Nbfun 
DcHckiui  DcMcrtB 


Cappuccino*— CipWMO  liWt 
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«c .  «,  ^  ^  R^n«innfiws,wissauiHjywftiiHG  roiinciistS^fSsRHtiiGjiuufiiannis  mstusislRa^wfit9ifi;9lt93Ri|tnj 
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B6i  nho  v^i  chSm  bifim 

Tha  gi^i  toa  soan: 

Bai  ciia  ky  gi'a  Julie  Scheff  tifa  da:  "DU 
luan  than  phi&n  (  m6t)  ca  quan  ty  nan  6 
Tenderloin  bi  b6  be  Irong  th6i  gian  vidn 
gi4m  doc  van  dpng  Iranh  ci^."  la  mOt 
hanh  dong  boi  nhp,  cham  bicm,  khdng 
d^ng  dang  trcn  b4o  The  Tenderloin 
Times,  nhat  la  v<3ri  ba  cot  day  dac  kem 
theo  hinh  inh.  Bai  b^odUa  ra  nhibu  cio 
buoc  va  di/  luan  v6  bang  c(5r  v6i  mpt  loi 
hanh  van  khien  dpc  gia  cd  cAm  nghi  la 
ky  gla  Scheff  Ihidn  vi  diJng  ve  phia 
nhiJng  ai  di  ki'ch  6ng  Vi/grng. 

Hai  6ng  Spielbauer  va  Dang  than 
phi^n  nhieu  6ii  An  xin  ngan  quy  tifng 
nap  tre  hay  khong  he  di/gc  dao  dat, 
nhi/ng  ch!  dUa  ra  m0t  trifdng  hprp.  C&c 
di/ong  sif  do  da  khdng  c6  da n  chiJng  cu 
th^  cho  viec  Icn  in  aia  hp  va  cung 
khong  noi  len  difprc  sU  cham  tre  do  da 
dem  lai  hau  qui  gi  bat  Icri  cho  trung 
tarn. 

Ong  Spielbauer  noi  "ong  lhay  can  cd 
nhieu  thay  d6i  1dm"  nhi/ng  khdng  dda 
ra  mOt  de  nghi  nao  noi  rd  can  thay  doi 
nhiing  gi  hoac  chinh  ong  da  lam  di/QfC 
gi  cho  cic  thay  doi  do  vdri  tii  cich  mpt 
thanh  vien  Ban  giim  doc.  Ong  c6  ndu 
Idn  v(n  HOi  d6ng  ban  giim  d6c  moi 
quan  tarn  ci^a  dng  vci  di/a  ra  cic  kho 
khan  ong  gap  phii  do  viec  ong  VU(7n^ 
tranh  c\lf  gay  ra  khdng?  Neu  khdng  thi 
dng  khdng  cd  ly  do  chmh  ding  de  than 
phi^n.  Ngi/prc  lai  neu  dng  da  neu  ra  van 
de  mi  khdng  di/pc  Ban  giam  doc  thda 
man  thi  dng  phii  than  phicn  va  trich  cuf 
Ban  giim  doc.  Lam  sao  dng  cd  the  doi 
hdi  mpt  nhan  vien  ( lam  vi^c  chi  cd  20 
phan  tram)  vdi  SOphSn  tram  nghi  khdng 
lycmg  phii  chu  toan  day  du  trich 
nhiem?  Rd  nhif  ban  ngay,  lai  lh5m  mOt 
tnfdng  h(;rp  chijfng  id  dng  bat  dong  vdi 
Ban  giim  d6c  khi  hp  dbng  y  cho  dng 
Vi/grng  (tarn)  nghi.  Tdi  thic  mic  khdng 
bi^t  dng  Speilbauer  nghi  th^  nao  de  mpt 
dng  da  tring  cd  the  thifc  si/  thau  hi^u 
di/pc  cii  gi  la  tot  dep  nhat  vi  phu  h(7p 
nhat  cho  phu  niJ  va  ngi/di  da  mau. 

Nh^n  x^t  cCia  cd  Duy  cd  v6  chua  chit 
doi  v<5ri  tdi.  Cd  cung  khdng  dvSa  ra  bang 
cd  de  cu  the  hda  nhffng  cio  budc  ciia  cd 
ve  mau  thuan  quyen  va  hanh  dpng 
khdng  phu  hprp.  Tdi  biet  dng  Vi/cmg  da 
chi  thi  cho  cic  cpng  sif  vien  trong  vu 
dng  tranh  la  tuy^t  ddi  khdng  di/pfc 
gpi  dng  6  Trung  Tam  Ty  Nan  ve  bat  cuf 
chuyen  gi  lidn  h$  d^n  viec  dng  tranh  cd, 
dng  cung  khdng  them  mi/(Tn  mOt  chiec 
ghc  hay  cii  ban  cua  trung  tam.  Thep  tdi 
thi  cd  ly  do  xic  ding  d^  dng  Vifcmg 
mU'6n  Claudia  Fcnton,  ngu'di  da  dim 
trich  dieu  hanh  mpi  dien  bien  trong 
chi^n  dich  van  dOng  tranh  ciJf  aia  dng, 
vao  chiifc  vu  gay  quy  cho  trung  tim.  Bat 
cuf  vien  chijfc  giim  doc  nao  da  tifng 


thanh  cdng  deu  dong  y  tuy^n  dung 
nhffng  ai  da  t£/ng  cdng  tic  hUu  hiOu  v&i 
minh  tn/dc  kia. 

Cd  Duy  cung  dat  nghi  v^n  chuyen 
di  Hoa  thinh  ddn  ciia  dng  VUgmg,  nhuing 
khdng  noi  li  cd  s\S  chap  thuan  c»ia  ban 
giim  doc  hay  khdng.  Tdi  nghi  la  cd.  Cd 
cung  khdng  ndi  dng  Vi/crng  di  Hoa 
thinh  don  vdi  cdng  tic  gi  cda  trung  tam, 
nhi/ng  trong  hoan  cinh  khd  khan  vh  tai 
chinh  thi  vi^  d^n  vdi  tru  sd  chmh  ciia 
cic  ngan  hang  la  phii  hgp  va  Hoa  thinh 
don  la  trung  tam  phii  xuat  nguon  tai 
trgf  li^n  bang. 

Tdi  ngd  ngang  n^u  cd  khdn^  cho  la 
chuyen  di  dd  da  dem  lai  Ipfi  ich  cho 
trung  tam,  va  nhxi  th^  viec  cd  cio  budc 
xi!f  dung  cdng  qiiy  khdng  dung  cich  lai 
cang  khdng  vilng.  Neu  cd  ai  bi  6p  bupc 
gay  quy  cho  dng  VLfgnng  thi  xin  mdi  cic 
di/cmg  dd  xu£ft  dSu  Id  dien  va  len 
ti^ng  cdng  khai. 

Cic  nhin  vidn  va  phan  t»i  cdng  dong 
CP  quy&n  c^t  van  cic  lanh  tu  cdng  dpng 
chiu  trich  nhiem  v^  cic  tP  chiifc  dat  nen 
ting  tren  cdng  dbng  vi  bio  chi  truyen 
thdng  difa  cic  nghi  van  dd  ra  trUdc 
cdng  luan,  nhifng  hp  cd  trich  nhiem 
dUa  ra  cic  bang  chOfng  cOa  nhiJng  sai 
lam  dd  tn/dc  khi  loan  tii  tren  mat  bio. 
Vi  thi^u  tang  chOfng  cu  the  bai  cua  ky 
gi'a  Scheff  khdng  cd  gia  tri.  Nd  la  mOt 
dich  vu  bat  Icyi  cho  cic  cdng  dbng,  lam 
t^n  thiCcmg den  sUlanh  dao  va  doan  ket 
trong  Cpng  D6ng  Ddng  Nam  A. 

Tdi  budn  va  biic  vi  xu  hi/dng  toan 
qudc  nh^m  di  kich  nhiTng  thieu  sot  va 
sai  lam  cOa  cic  lanh  tu  thieu  s^  da  mau 
da  dpt  nhap  bip  The  Tenderloin  Times. 

Roy  Harrison 

Bon  bip  tri  Idi: 

Chuyen  m0t  vi^n  giSm  doc  ct5a  m0t 
ca  s&  c0ng  dong  v&i  ng^n  quy  thifdng 
nien  trdn  tri^  u  nf&i  My  kim ,  dng  ra  v$  n 
d$ng  vio  m0tchilc  vu  dan  ci^de  sau  dd 
dUQrc  ngbe  r\hilng  kbi^u  nai  ong, 
tSt  cd  vSn  dd  difcrc  b^o  chi  dd  cap  thi 
diiang  nbien  dd  m0t  cbuy$n  thi/dng 
tinh.  Nhitng  kbi  bon  bao  nbSclai  l^i  noi 
c6a  rnqtc^  nban  ndo  dd  kbdng  c6  ngbTa 
id  tda  soan  bay  ky  gia  dong  quan  diem 
vdiditangsU.  DSdungbda  chungtoida 
danb  tbi  gid  ddng  deu  cho  ci  doi  b&n, 
k4  ling  b0  cung  nhi/  ngiidi  cb6ng  dng 
VifQfng  mdi  phe  di/a  ra  bSn  Idi  phat 
biSu.  Chung  tdi  d^nh  nguyen  trang  cho 
cau  chuyen  niy  vi  //  do  nhieu  than 
phidn  quan  trqng  da  di/QC  dh  cap  bci 
con  b^n  tin  xi  xio  trong  cdng  ddng 
ding  dS  dng  Vi/(;rng  cung  nhii  k4  ling 
b0  dng  li/uyddi  tboai  tri  Idi  day  d6  cic 
khi^u  nai  dd. 

Thanh  Lpc  Ty 

Ldi  Tda  Soan: 

Diy  la  nh|in  x^t  ci^a  mdt  vi  thCfa  sai 
Ddng  Ten  tu"ng  phuc  vu  ba  con  ty  nan  ti^ 
nhieu  nam  qua  trong  cic  trai  Ddng 
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Nam  A.  Khdng  nhJft  thi^t  phin  inh  l^p 
tn/dng  cda  b6n  bio  The  Tenderloin 
Times.  L/dc  mong  don  nh^n  r^t  nhieu 
quan  di^m  tii  quy  dpc  gi'a  bdn  phi/cmg. 

Horn  bon  nam  n/di  trdi  tdi  di  Ian  Idn 
chia  cuOc  s5ng  vdi  ba  con  Vi$l  ty  nan 
trong  cic  trai  DNA.  Cd  r^t  nhi&u  thay 
d6\  den  vdri  chung  tdi  vi  cic  thuycn 
nhan  hay  ty  nan  cap  b^n  bd  sau  ngiy 
14-03-1989  vi  tH  dd  khdng  cdn  di/grc 
nhin  nh^n  la  "ty  nan"  niJa,  nhimg  da 
dUcrc  ngi/cfi  la  nhim  mil  gin  cho  m^t 
danh  xi/ng  mdi;  "k^  tim  lam  dung".  Bat 
chap  quan  diem  cua  Idi  ve  g(a  tri  luan  ly 
hay  nhin  dap,  tdi  bd  budc  phii  ch^p 
nhiin  tinh  Irang  dd  vdn  tat  ci  nhiifng  hau 
qiia  theo  sau.  Chua  chit  va  bac  bdo  hem 
nufa  la  khdng  trdng  gi  seed  ngay  dem  lai 
thay  dpi  chp  quyet  dinh  ke  tren.  Ttf 
quyet  dinh  cOa  cii  ngay  dd  hiu  qiia  b^t 
hanh  da  d^n  vdi  ba  con 

Mdt  sd  ra^t  it  ba  con  ma  ngi/di  ta  gpi 
la  "kd  lim  tam  dung"  (khoing  tif  10  den 
16  phan  tram)  vdi  chOfng  tii  xic  nhan  bi 
dan  ip,  bich  hai,  sinh  mang  khdng  bio 
dim  nen  da  dUgrc  liy  ban  thanh  lpc  chap 
nhan  cho  dinh  ai  6  mOl  d^  lam  qudc 
gia. 

Dai  da  sd  nhiJng  ngUdi  khic  khdng 
cd  giay  td  chiifng  minh  nhxi  trdn  da  bi 
loai  ddng  loat. 

Mpt  s6ba  con  spfbi  tri  Vi^t  nam, 
ti^n  thoii  lUcmg  nan,  danh  xin  cii  gpi  li 
"tii  nguyen  hpi  hi/omg".  Tn/dng  hop 
niy,  ba  con  ty  nan  phii  gaj)  phii  dpan 
nhi  ni/dc  xa  hpi  chii  nghia,  do  dd  hp 
khdng  cdn  tinh  thSn  mudn  hoi  hi/cmg. 

Ai  cdn  mong  de  di/grc  thanh  lpc 
thi  phii  chd  mdt  hai  nam  k^  dii,  bi 
mic  ket  trong  cii  theaia  mdt  tinh  trang 
vd  vpng  va  n^p  song  khit  khe  ciing  cifc 
ciia  cinh  go  bd  ngpl  ngat  trpng  trai. 

Tdi  chic  chin  se  khdng  hy  vpng  cd 
thay  d6\  chp  nhflng  gi  vUa  ke  trdn. 


Trpng hpancinh  vi  tinh  trangddchung 
la  khdng  cd  quy^n  dem  den  cho  ba  con 
nhufng  hy  vpng  hao  huybn,  nhi/ng chi^c 
binh  ve.  Vi  the  trich  nhi^m  chiing  ta  rat 
Idn.  Chung  ta  dua  dai  v6i  vin  mang 
con  ngi/di  neu  chung  ta  hd  hao:  "cuf  t\i 
chdi".  Qda  li  mOt  sai  lam  ndi  Idn  i/6c 
vpng  dia  chiing  ta  ( vi  de  ndi  6  nhufng  xOf 
ti/do)  n^u  nd  nghich  vdi  thi/c  te. 

Doi  vdi  bi  con  dang  6  trong  cic  h-ai 
ncri  qudc  gia  tam  tru  ,  Imh  sao  day,  idt 
hem  cho  ho  la  di/ng  xin  ti/  dOng  hoi 
hi/orng  nhi/ng  cung  khdng  n&n  cdng 
khai  phin  ddi  hdi  hi/cmg.  Th^  li  quoc 
gia  tam  dung  dd  quyet  dinh  tri  hp  v& 
nguyen  quin  va  Idp  ngi/di  nay  Ihi/dng 
khdng  budc  trinh  dien  vdi  dai  diOn  nha 
ni/dc  xa  hdi  chd  nghia.  Cung  la  nhCng 
ngi/di  Ihi^u  may  min,  nhi/ng  khdng  bi 
mat  mat. 

Sap  khdng  dat  van  de  lim  mpt  giii 
phip,  mOl  Idi  thoit,  lap  mdt  chi/prng 
trinh  giiip  hp,  nhi/ng  ngi/di  da  mSt  h§t 
nhi/ng  gi  hp  da  cd  va  vi/prt  bidn  rdi  Viet 
nam  tring  tay?  Neu  cd  th^  sap  khdng 
giup  nhufng  ngi/di  trd  ve,  trong  thdi 
gian  mOt  hay  hai  nam,  c^p  cho  50  hay 
lOOdd  la  mpt  thing  de  lam  lai  cudcddi? 
MOt  si/  hp  trpr  nhi/  the  se  ^up  bi  con 
trong  trai  bdl  that  vpng  vi  thi/c  tran^ 
cua  hp  b^  tic  va  bdl  ding  cay  cho  hp  vi 
khip  ncri  ai  ai  cijng  xi  gat  hp. 

Bay  gid  tdi  khan  gdi  gia  tii  A  Chiu 
len  di/dng  phuc  vu  ty  nan  d  mpt  chin 
trdi  mdi  trdn  mien  dat  Phi  Chiu.  Tdi 
muon  ndi  len  si/  that  dau  Idng  va  e  che 
ngi/di  ty  nan  dang  bi  vd  xd  di/di  vdm 
trdi  ehau  A  de  thufc  hnh  li/omg  lam  con 
ngi/di,  bao  dan  dufng  Idn  nhan  trich 
nhi^m  ciia  minh.  Dem  io  ti/dng  va 
binh  ve  chp  ng\/di  ty  nan  se  cd  nhiTng 
hiu  hpa  vd  li/dng. 

bii  c^a  LM.  Olivier  Marin,  SJ 
Jesuit  Refugee  Service 


DlIc  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafpod  egg  npodle  soup 

•  Egg  nnixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauleed  prawn  with  pepper  and  sail 

•  Combinatipn  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyftsh  saUd 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  *  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  c6  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 


•  Hu  liJu  hay  mi  seafood 

•  Hu  lieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 

•  Canh  chua  ca  b&ng  lab 

•  Ca  kho  t^ 

•  Tom  rang  mu'8i 


•  Lau  seafood 

•  Com  xuVn  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  niJdng 

•  chi  sda  t^m 

ga  xe  phay 


nf    ^    U  C* 

•  yaisv^aiyfd 
msviutsit  its  wiyisditSy^i 

Open  Daily:  900  a.m.-9.-00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 


^suwn  (goJs  sts^di^nsnis 
>6jysGii3tMts  la  Mywfivs 
491  ELLIS  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
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VanThaVong  12  Nam 
L\iu  Day  Cong  Sdn 


bAi  aia  Joe  TrSn 

Trong  hem  1 2  nflm  lifu  dSy  qua  cdc 
trai  giam  cong  sdn  Trung  ra 
B^c  tien  Idn  ranh  gitVi  Viet-Hoa  tii 
nhan  Hoang  Lidn  da  bi  5  nam  biet  giam. 
Hang  ngay  ong  lif  dat  cho  minh  mot 
chi/ang  tnnh  de  duy  tri  mang  song 
viiqfi  thoAt  ciic  hlnh  buon  ch^n,  c6  don 
hay  tuyel  vong.  Ong  lam  vice  v6i  6c 
nao,  tram  tii  mac  ti/drng  d^m  nhin  chiec 
1^  lia  canh,  chiem  ngiiang  s^c  hoa,  hoi 
ti/cVng  di  vang  de  roi  goi  tron  tat  cA  tl^ 
txi&n^  gh^p  thanh  tha.  Do  la  nhufng 
phifcmg  ti^n  don  giin  giiip  ong  lien  lac 
vCfi  the  gidi  ben  ngoai  qua  nhi?ng  biifc 
lUdng  giay  dac,  phong  toi  song  s^t 
cOa  nha  giam. 

Mdi  day  Hoang  Lien  cho  xuat  bin 
l^p  tha  'Tinh  Toa,  "  an  bin  song  ngil 
Vi^t-Anh.  Qua  nhOfng  van  tha  tham 
tram  tSc  gia  dem  doc  gia  Ird  lai  nha  tu 
ciia  ong  de  thtf  nem  c^nh  nam  gai  ncm 
mat  ciia  n^p  s5ng  bi^t  giam.  Ong  tarn 
sU:  "Toi  nhu"  mu,  diec  va  cam".  Do  la 
hoan  Ccinh  va  tam  trang  ong  trong  cknh 
tu  day  cong  sin  tH  1968  den  1981.  Va 
6ng  viet  trong  van  thcr  nhan  de  Tinh 
Toa: 

"Chan  g^n  nen  gacb  d^y, 

Kbong  nghe  q6a  dat  quay. 

Hai  nam  hgdi  mqt  chS, 

Dem  dem  trSng  vai  day. 

Sao  chOm  khong  qu€n  n& 

Treri  d^n  chin  song  gay. 

Ng^n  nam  yen  mqt  cho, 

Khong  vifang  ^ng  may  bay." 

Va  cung  thcti  gian  khong  xa  tnfdc  khi 
ra  m^t  t^p  thcr  "Tinh  Toa"  Hoang  Lien, 
nam  nay  tuoi  68,  da  khai  sinh  cuon  "Anh 
Sdng  va  Bong  Toi '.  Trong  do  tic  gia 
phori  bay  t\i  tii<yng  va  triet  ly  cua  ong 
qua  nhiJng  nam  tij  day.  Ong  bi  VC  bit 
hoi  Tet  Mau  Than  1968  khi  tan  cong  c6 
do  Hue  Iiic  ong  kiem  nhi^m  chOfc  Dai 
Bieu  Chinh  Phii  tai  Cao  Nguyen  Trung 
Phan.  Ong  la  cong  chufc  cao  cap  nhat 
trong  hang  ngu  tii  nhan  luc  do.  Tif  do 
6ng  bi  giii  bp,  viigt  deo,  leo  niii,  bang 
rifng,  loi  song,  ke  ci  dUdng  mon  Hb  Chi 
Minh,  qua  Lao,  tii  Trung  tdi  bien  gidi 
Hoa,  bi  giam  giu^qua  nhieu  trai.  Ong  ke 
lai:  "T\J  ngay  kh6i  sif  liiu  day  toi  bit  dau 
song  trong  bong  toi,  ke  ci  nhiTng  ngay 
bo  dpi  dong  toi  vi/at  Tn^dng  Son  le  let 
t6i  bien  gi(5ri  Hoa  Luc.  Ben  nay  Bic  vi 
tuyen  la  toi  tam  va  phia  Nam  tran  inh 
sing  til  ben  kia  Ben  Hii.  Toi  song  mpt 
ki^p  song  hanh:  mOt  cupc  song  vat  chat 
tren  phan  dat  ben  nay  v6fi  thu  han  bi 
nhot  trong  nguc.  Va  mot  nep  s6ng  khic, 
v6i  suy  nicm  tam  tii  hu'6ng  v&  mien 
Nam  ti/  do,  tran  ngap  tinh  thU'ong  va 
inh  sing." 

Hoang  Lien  mo  ti  kicp  \\iu  day  cay 
ding,  nhi/ng  khong  Ip  han  thu  doi  vdi 
nhOfng  k^  bit  giiJ  png.  Tuy  nhien  ong 
noi:  "Noi  len  s\i  that  la  phUcmg  the  tuy^t 
hio  to  cio  tpi  ic  doi  phu'cng."  Tho  trong 
tap  Tinh  Tpa  phan  nhieu  ve  lai  nhilng 
bufc  tranh  cua  nhieu  trai  giam  v(n  dia 
danh  va  khung  cinh  khic  nhau  theo 
nhi^u  giai  doan.  Nhi/ng  tic  gi'a  khong 
qu^n  nhic  lai  tam  hon  yeu  tha  ciia  6ng 
tii  luc  thieu  thdi  khi  vinh  ve  cung  di^n 
nha  vua  xijf  Hu^  trong  "Chi^u  Hoang 
Cung"  ti^  1946  khi  tic  gii  mcri  c6  20  cii 
Xuan  xanh: 

"Chim  tr^ng  bay  vd  pbi'a  lang  cung, 

Hon  ai  mdn  mdi  chit  bdn  song? 

Ngd  dbng  la  ru,  di!  xuan  na. 

Da  dau  bao  nhidu  1$  nao  nOng?" 

Hoang  Lien  chao  dcfi  tren  vung  dat 
Quing  Tri  nhi^ng  tn/dmg  thanh  ncri  c6 
do  Hue.  Ong  ti/ng  la  mot  nha  giio,  nha 
van,  viet  cho  nhieu  bio,  tap  chi.  Ong 
cung  la  mOt  thi  si,  mOt  chinh  khich,  m0t 
chuydn  vien  hanh  chinh  va  mpt  tri^t 
gia.  Tic  gii  Hoang  Lien  ttfng  t6t  nghi^p 
Hpc  Vien  Qu6c  Gia  Hinh  Chinh,  Dai 


Hoc  Van  Khpa  Saigon  va  D^ii  Hpc 
Michigan  State  Hoa  ky.  Ong  tiTng  la 
giio  s\i  Phip  van  tnr6c  kia  6  Vi^l 
Nam,  dich  cic  van  pham  ci!ia  Lafcadio 
Hearn  va  Stefan  Zweig.  0  Ha  n6i  va 
Saigon  Hoang  Lien  cung  da  ti/ng  cpng 
tic  v6i  cic  bio  hoac  tap  chi  nhii  Van 
Hoc,  Nhan  Van,  Van  Hoc  Ngh^  Thuat 
v.v...va  nhieu  bio  khic  tren  cic  lanh 
vLfc  tho  van,  bmh  luan,  lich  si^. 

DifpcVCh-ittfdo  nam  1981  Hoang 
Lien  da  trii  qua  3  nam  song  nhcf  than 
nhan  gia  dinh.  Sau  do  ii  nu*  da  bio  trp 
tic  gi'a  va  gia  dinh  qua  chifong  trinh 
Doan  tu  Ra  Di  Co  Trat  Tii  va  ong  da 
den  dinh  c\i  tai  San  Francisco  nam 
1984.  Ong  ttfng  lam  viec  v6fi  mpt  so  ca 
quan  thi^n  nguyen,  xa  hoi  va  dinh  c\i 


Phoio  Tom  McCarthy 

Hoang  Lien 

ty  nan  trong  viing  va  viet  sich,  bio. 
Hien  ong  dang  cpng  tie  v6i  ca  quan 
dinh  cii  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee (IRC)  tai  day.  Ve  vien  inh  ttfong  lai 
chiing  toi  difpc  Hoang  Lien  cho  biet 
6ng  dang  viet  ve  Tam  Ly  va  Nep  Song 
Ngi/di  Viet  (V  My  va  se  cho  xuat  bin 
trong  mot  ngay  rat  dep  tr&i  nao  do  de 
cong  hien  ba  con  them  mot  mon  an 
tinh  than  quy  gia  va  dong  gop  vao  kho 
tang  van  hoa  Viet  Nam  hii  ngoai  mot 
biu  v^t  mai  mai  \\iu  ddi  nhii  tha  "Tinh 
T'pa". 

Bao  Tenderloin 
Times  An  Bdn  Dac 
Bift  Ve  Nghe 
Thu^t  Hoi  Hpa 

An  bin  dau  tidn  ve  ngh^  thuat  ciia 
bio  7?ie  Tenderloin  Times  noi  len  s\i 
viian  m'mh  dang  \&n  manh  cua  moi 
tnidng  hoi  hoa  mo  ti  bdi  cic  ngh^  si 
trong  vung  Tenderloin.  Du"ac  in  lam 
bon  mau  trong  so  nay  chiing  toi  xin 
cong  hien  dpc  gia  nhiing  tranh  ve  da 
trunggiii  trong  ky  thi  tranh  nghe  thuat 
c>ia  bon  bao.  Co  ba  nghe sidia  phu'ang 
ng6i  ghe  giim  khio  trong  sonam  thanh 
vien  la:  Samboun  Sayasane,  Craig 
Lasha  va  Janice  Mirikatani  cung  hai 
nhan  vien  Liz  Price  va  Greer  Lleaud 
ciia  bon  bio.  Ban  giim  khio  da  chon  5 
ngiidi  trung  giii  va  6  ngifdi  vao  chung 
ket.  Ba  ngdcH  doal  giii  cao  nhat  la: 

*  Gregory  Rauker  chiem  giii  nhat  voi 
biic  tranh  thuy  mac  ve  ngUdi  cijfu  ch^t 
duoi.  Gregory  ve  Moi  Da  D6  trong  sic 
phuc  c6  truybn. 

*  Ira  Watkins  doat  giii  nhi  v6ri  tranh 
son  dau  "Mis  Fannie"  ve  mpt  ba  l3o  va 
mpt  em  b^  tni6c  ngiiong  ciYa  nha  tai 
mpt  thanh  pho  nh6  6  Texas. 

*  Donald  Becerra  doat  giii  ba  v6i  tranh 
ve  but  chi  phong  hpa  mot  cijfa  so  tren 
mpt  can  pho  bing  gach  6  Tenderloin. 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Trien  lam  tranh  vgcia  Cclc  thuyen  nhan  dang  khac  khoii  trong  cSc  trai  cam  Hong  kong  TrJng 
bay  tai  Bay  Front  Gallery,  Fort  Mason  do  Trung  Tam  Dinh  Cxi  Dong  Nam  A  to  chCfc,  k<§o  dai 
t6i  9  thang  6.  MA ci!fa  Thijf  TiJ den  Chua  Nhat,  tii  tri/a  den  8  gi6  toi.  Muon  them  chi  tiet  xin  dien 
thogi  885-2743. 

Trung  Tam  GiU  Tr^  Montessori 
Phdi  Dong  Ciia  Vi  Thieu  Tien 


baicAaKristi  deLorinrxier 

VI  kho  khan  tai  chinh,  sau  siu 
nam  boat  dong  phuc  vu  con  em 
va  phu  huynh  trong  cpng  dong 
Trung  Tam  giiX  tr^  Tenderloin 
Children's  Community  Center  phii 
dong  c^a  sau  ngay  31  thing  5,  199L 
Tdng  so  26  tr^  tii  3  den  5  tudi  se  khong  c6 
nai  cham  sdc  de  phu  huynh  tam  gdi 
trongluc  di  hpc  hay  hanh  ngh&  sau  ngay 
Trung  Tam  dat  tru  s(!r  (5r  302  dUcf  ng  Eddy 
dong  ci^a.  Tuy  nhien,  Giim  Doc  Ann 
Cooper  hOfa  se  m6  ciVa  lai  vao  thing  9  toi 
day  khi  nien  hoc  mOi  khai  giing. 

Day  la  trung  tam  duy  nhat  cung  tfng 
dich  vu  giiJf  tr^  trong  vung  Tenderloin 
va  hoan  loan  khdng  di^ac  tieu  bang  hay 
lidn  bang  giup  da  lai  chinh.  Trung  tam 
ip  dung  phu'ang  phip  giio  due  Mon- 
tessori giup  chuan  bi  Ir^  em  vao  \6rp 
vxiiin  tr^.  Nguon  tai  chinh  tii  cic  dai 
cong  ty  va  to  chiJc  Foundation  ttfng nuoi 
dtfang  trung  tam  trong  nhuYig  nam  qua 
nay  da  can  va  nhiTng  Idi  keu  goi  den  cic 
nha  hio  tam  khic  cung  khong  dip  ling 
dxioc  bao  nhieu.  Tliem  vao  do  cic  phu 
huynh  tifng  giii  con  em  tai  trung  tam 
cung  bi  tr&  ngai  trong  vi^c  dong  hoc  phi 
cho  con  em  minh.  Thiidng  tinh  cic  phu 
huynh  dong  gop  mOfc  do  22  phan  tram 
cho  tdng  so  ngan  sich  hang  nam  tai 
trung  tam.  Nhtfngrat  ticc  la  nam  nay  cic 


phu  huynh  chi  c6  khi  nang  dat  di/pc  c6 
9  phan  tram  ngan  sich  noi  tren.  Giim 
Doc  Ann  Cooper  noi: "  Khong  the  trong 
chd  noi  phu  huynh  vung  (Tenderloin  ) 
nay  tang  them  le  phi .  Mot  s\i  ki^n  ro  ret 
la  chung  toi  se  khong  the  ton  tai  neu 
khong  dUpc  tieu  bang  cung  ufng  mot  so 
tien  khi  quan  cho  ngan  sich". 


Photo;  Phil  HMd 

Mpt  em  gio  hinh  ve  em  da  thifc  hien  tai 
Trung  Tam  CiOf  Tr^  Tenderloin  Children's 
Community  Center  buoc  phii  d(5ng  c»!facu6i 
thing  5  vi  hut  ngan  sich. 


Bac  SI  Bui  Duy  Tam  bi  VC  bdt 


Da  hon  mpt  Ian  ttfng  lam  vien  trtf^ng 
Dai  hpc  Y  Khoa  Saigon  Bic  si  Bui  Duy 
Tam  mOi  bi  VC  bit  gitf  vao  cuoi  thing 
ba  vtfa  qua  trong  chuyen  vieng  tham 
Vi^t  Nam  v6i  cio  bupc  "dem  theo  tai 
li^u  nguy  hai  cho  an  ninh  quoc  gia"  -  mpt 
luan  dieu  len  in  bat  ctf  nhtfng  gi  dtfpc 
cpi  nhtf  nghich  lai  vdri  dtfdng  loi  nhi 
ntf6c  (  cic  ghi  ch^p,  h'inh  inh,  bio  chi 
V.  v.).  Va  ttf  do  khong  c6  tin  ttfc  gi  ve  hien 
trang  cija  ong.  Ong  cung  khong  lidn  lac 
dtfpc  v6i  gia  dinh  hay  chinh  quyen  My 
Con  trai  ong  la  Bic  si  Bui  Thicn 
ndi:"Chung  tdi  khdng  tin  tiJfc  gi  v&  than 
sinh  tdi  va  cung  khong  biet  hien  d  dau. 
Ba  toi  bi  cao  mau  va  khong  biet  c6  thudc 
hay  kh6ng.  Chung  toi  lo  ngai  cho  v^n  d& 
stfc  kh6e  ciia  ba."  Viec  bit  gitf  bic  si 
Tam  hinh  nhtf  CO  lien  quan  den  vu  van 
si  Dtfang  Thu  Htfong  ttfng  Idn  tieng  ho 
hao  cii  cich  6  Viet  Nam,  dac  bi^t  la  van 
d&  nhan  quy&n.  Cic  vu  noi  tren  cung 
nhtf  viec  true  xuat  mpt  ky  gii  Phip  kh6i 
Viet  Nam  m6i  day  noi  l&n  cic  xio  IrOn 
chinh  tri  npi  bp  vi  cic  bat  dn  tai  Vipt 


Nam  hien  nay. 

Trtf6c  cic  stf  kien  ke  tren  viec  di 
tham  Viet  Nam  can  phii  do  dat  vi  than 
trpng  rat  nhieu.  Thong  cio  ciia  Bp  Ngoai 
Giao  ve  van  d&  di  Viet  Nam  ra  ngay  30 
thing  5, 1990  van  con  hieu  Itfc. 

-Indochina  Digest,  17  thing  5, 1991 


PHI 


l6p  anh  van  mien 

NhL/ng  \6p  Uqc  chieu  va  t6i,1t 
hoc  vi§n.Sl.  Giles  College 

\   1  Hallidie  Plaza 
(Ke  ben  tiem  The  Gap)Lau  3 
San  Francisco(415)  788-3552 

^Sn  ben  xe  aien  Powell 
( goc  dUdhg  Powell  va  Market) 
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TmderCoin  Times  Sirt  Contest  ^nners  Zip 


For  winners  of  The  Tenderloin  Times  art  contest,  see  page  14. 


Allison  Fork,  Untitled,  acrylic  on  paper,  18  "  x  24 


Paste  Medina,  "Women  in  tt^e  Field,"  oil  on  paper.  29"  x  23' 


Dante  Solari,  "Purple  Sunset,"  acrylic  on  canvas,  24"  x  36' 


Ztiang  Yong-Xu, 

"Ttieatre  Concert,"  oil  on  canvas,  40"  x  36' 


Visual  and  Performing  Artists 

Show  Your  Stuff  at  the  Tenderloin  Arts  Festival 

A  Block-Long  Street  Festival 
Interested?  Submit  Applications  by  June  18, 
Contact  the  Art  Program  at  Hospitality  House 

749-2120 

ARTS  FESTIVAL:  SATURDAY,  JULY  27 
noon-6  p.m. 
Leavenworth  Street 

between  Turk  and  Eddy  streets 

A  lively  celebration  of  the  Tenderloin's  creative 
energy  and  cultural  diversity.  Jazz,  blues,  and 

Southeast  Asian  music  performances, 
exhibitions  of  Laotian  textiles  and  the  paintings, 
prints,  sculpture,  and  pottery  produced  by 
Tenderloin  artists. 
Ethnic  food  and  children's  arts  activities! 


Myrnalene  Nabih, 
"Pronnlses  at  ttie  Golden  Gate." 
mixed  media  on  cardboard,  39"  x  31" 


